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Hanks  Family 


Dennis  Hanks 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 

7/.2»?,o?S,  OSSSS 


AIT   AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  LETTER 
COITAISIFQ  IMPORTANT    DATA    COICBRJIIG  TEE   EASTS    FAMILY,  BT  DmiS  P.  HAIKS 
Writ  tee  for   fllliaa  H.  HER1TDOI, 
And  Preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Aprlal  the  Snd,  1866 
Dennis  F.  Hanks  was  bom  in  Hardin  County  on  the  tributary  branch  of  the  South 
Fork  of  Holin  on  t  e  old  Richard  Cre&l  farm  in  the  old   peach  orchard  in  a  Log 
Cabin  3  miles    from  HoglasTill  thence  we  moved  to  Mercer  Count?  and  staid  there 
a  Bout  3  years  and  moved  Back  a.min  to  the  same  place  and  liere  Remained  untill 
we  moved  to  Spencer  County  Indiana   this  was  I  think  in  the  year  1816  if  ay 
memory  serves  me  Rite. 

My  ©other  ■nx&j&tz    and  Abe's  mother^ was  sisters.  My  acthj£»s  aame  was 
Hancv  Hanks.  Abe*e  grandmother  was   Lucy  Hanks,  which  was  my  mother»s  sister, 
the  ^ornan  that  raised  me  was  Elizabeth  Sparrow,  -he  sister  of  Lucy  and  nancy 

the  other    sister  Mr  name  was    poll*  Friend    So  you  8 63  there  was   4  sisters 
that  was  Hankses. 

I  have  no  letter  froa  my  friends  yet  I  Dost  no  the  Reason  Billy  did  you 
write  tc  William  Hall  in  Missouri,  Frankford.  I  think  fee  could  tell  you  something 
that  would  Be  Site.     Ee  is  my   half  Brother    try  hi®. 

William  I  have  Been  a  Book  whic   states  that  Lincoln  was  a  Quaker.  I  say 

this  is  mistake.  They  was  Baptist  All  this  talk  about  their  Religious  tali-  is  a 
humbug,  they  try  to  make  them  out  Puritans  this  is  not  the  case. 

You  askee.  me  what  sort  of  songs  or  Intress  Abe  tuck  part  in  I  win  say 
this  anything  that  « as   Lively.  He  never  wosM  sing  any  Religious  songs,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  it  did  not  souit  him  But  for  a  man  to  peeach  a  Semond 
he' would  lissin  to  with  great  Attention. 

Did  you  find  out  from  Richard  Cre&l  if  he  lived  on  the  plawe  there  A 
Lincoln  V  was  Bom  *  not  I  am  going  there  in  May  to  visit  af  Birthplace  the 

15th  this  is  my  Birth  Day  1799  it  has  been  68  years  sence 


Anything  y  A  want    to  So  Lat  it  Come 
Tour    fx*  lend 
D.F.HAIXS 


My  firet   School  master  *as  By  the   lame  Warden  taajht  seho *1  •*  *J«  °ld 
Baptist  Church    on  Sella   nere  Brunks  farm  at  the  Big  Spring  !>o*n  in  a 
Deep  Hollow   Close  By    the  House. 
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the  Govr-rnment ;  that  they  must  be  controlled 
by  military  law,  or  by  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  which  they  had  no  voice,  which 
should  be  erjforced  if  neceessry  by  the  bayonet ; 
that  Congress  should  arrogate  to  itself  the 
risrnt  to  say  who  ;hou!d  be  the  electors  oi"  their 
States,  tiking  away  from  them  one  of  the  safe- 
guards  thrown  around  thecn  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, ard  openly  violating  tbtit  instrument  we 
have  ail  bean  taught,  to  revere,  ard  placing 
'  D-oi  m  the  condition  of- conquered  provinces; 
I  say,  if  the  Union  element  of  the  S  s'uth 
had  believed,  that  this  was  the  treatment  they 
■were  to  receive  at  the  han:<=  of  tae  authorities 
of  the  Government,  I  doubt  whether  the  re- 
bellion in  aims  would  have  as  this  day  b?en 
put  down.  Had  they  thus  believed,  en  masse, 
it  would  hove  united  the  South,  much  as  they 
detested  secession  and  its  leaders,  and  not  that 
they  loved  the  government  of  their  fathers 
less,  but  knowing  that  the  ■pure  principles  of 
the  government  were  gone,  usurped  by  a  piny 
for  their  examination  or  com  jl^te  vassalage. 
Their  sense  of  honor,  knowing  these  things, 
would  have  made  them  strike  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  impending  danger  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  But  they  could  not  believe  that 
this  could  be  their  fate,  and  I  would  yet  hope 
that  the  prospect  of  the  future  of  our  govern- 
ment was  not  so  dark  as  It  seems.  I.  believe 
as  you  do,  that  unless  there  is  a  great  change 
we  are  to  have  more  wur.  In  the  Hsi  struggle, 
from  wnlch  we  are  just  emerging,  what 
was  prophecy  with  me  the  events  of  the 
war  have  made  history.  •  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  forever  gone,  and 
the  South  did  more,  by  the  act 
of  cutting  loose  from  the  old  government,  to 
liberate  the  slaves,  than  the  abolition  party,  as 
it  then  existed,  could  have  done  in  a  century, 
But'when  they  cut  loose  from  t:ie  old  govern- 
ment, andat'emptedto  make  »  government  of 
their  own.  under  a  different  constitution  and  a 
different  flig,  the  conservative  party  North, 
who  were  the  constitutional  friends  of  the 
South,  were  forced  by  their  love  of  the  old 
government  to  join  with  their  form  :r  political 
enemies,  and  take  up  arms  against  their  former 
oolitical  friend?.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  there  was  aa  element,  and  a  controlling 
on.3,  in  the  North,  that  would  have  stood  by 
the  South  in  every  constitutional  right,  but 
when  the  South  seceded,  they  were  forsaken 
by  their  former  political  friends  North,  and 
when  they  did  this,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Kepublicun  party,  they  did  it  with  high  aud 
patiiotic  motives,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  They  lost  sight  of  p  irty  for  the  time 
being,  thfir  great  object  beiDg  the  suppression 
of  the  raJe!!ioa.  Not  so  with  the  Republican 
party:  bit  taking  advantage  of  the  political 
situation,  placed  in  office  men  of  their  politi- 
cal creed,  and  hence  this  trouble. 

It  seenis  that  the  irrepressible  conflict  ha?  not 
ended  with  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  events 
of  the  war  have  freed  the  former  slave,  and 
none  concede  the  fact  more  readily  than  the 
South.   Slavery  was  the  leading  feature  that 
caused  the  rebellion.  The  South  fought  under 
their  Interpretation  of  tho  Constitution,  and 
lost,  and  are  now  willing  to  accept  the  Consti- 
tution as  It  WM  Interpreted  by  the  North.  We 
ihlnfc  tu&  Republican  party  has  made  rapid 
advance  by  seouring  the  abolition  ci  slavery  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  principally  by  the  blind- 
ness of  its  defenders.   But  they,  now  frenzied 
by  their  rapid  advance,  seek  to  place  the  for- 
mer slave  equal  politically,  if  not  superior,  to 
his  former  master.   To  this  we  most  respect- 
fully demur.   The  South  erauts  to  the  forni.r 
slave  equal  rights  in  person  and  property  be- 
fore the  law,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  should 
he'  prove  worthy,  will  grant  equal  political 
rights;  but  the  party  that  is  now  in  power  are 
using  the  same  measures  that  Yancey  used  in 
bringing  on  the  rebellion,  "  precipitation,"  and 
insist  on  the  enfranchisement  of  the  bkckfi 
as  a    requisite    to    restoration.     In  their 
excessive    anal  for  the  negro,   they  inay 
beget  a  storm  that  will  sweep  Irom  him  what 
benefits  may  have  accruod  from  the  late  war, 
for  if  we  have  more  war  it  will  not  be  section- 
al as  it  was  before,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
effort  of  Gov.  Brownlow  to  again  embitter  the 
North  against  the  South;  but  it  will  be  on 
Northern  soli,  between  Northern  men,  «  well 
as  upon  Southern  soil,  and  I  fear  that  in  the 
South  it  will  bo  between  the  black  and  white 
rs.es ;  and  should  it  ever  commence,  which  I 
prav  God  it  may  never  do,  it  will  result  in  the 
extermination  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Do 


hopes  of  clear  weather  yet,  which,  if  realized, 
may  induce  the  managers  to  prolong  the  fair 
a  day  beyond  that  announced  for  the  close. 
3      1  BISMABK. 


WASMTEISAW  COUNTY  FAIH. 

Special  Correspondence  of  The  Detroit  Frea  Pre??. 

Ann  Abe ob,  Oct.  9. 

The  violence  of  the  rains  two  wesfcs  since  in- 
duced the  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
to  postpone  until  this  week  the  annual  show, 
audit  opened  this  morning  with  fair  promise 
of  su:cess.  The  entries  in  the  various  depart- 
ments failj  equal  those  of  former  years,  and 
should  the  weather  continue  propitious  3  good 
time  will  be  had. 

Tho  grounds  have  boen.  much  improved  by 
the  moving  of  buildings  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones,  the  planting  out  of  shrubbery,  and 
grading  tae  track  anevr.  Those  in  charge  of 
affairs  have  exerted  themselves  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  are  co-operated  with  by  the  agri- 
cultural, horticultural  and  mechanical  commu- 
nity. 

To-morrow,  when  the  show  is  fairly  inaugu- 
rated. I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  full  notes  of 
the  entries,  together  with  incidents  of  the^ex 
hibition. 


H. 


3IOSE  BOYS  IN  BLUE. 

North  Branch.  Oct  S,  18G6 . 
To  tho  Editor  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Add  ths  following  names  to  the  list  of  Boys 
in  Blue  that  have  stood  up  for  the  Government 
and  Constitution,  and  a  speedy  representaticn 
of  all  States  of  the  Union  in  Congress  : 

Isaiah  Batler,  Cutter's  Brigade;  Henry  Gallinger, 
do;  MaWin  Juymaja,  <lo;  Almuna  Wood,  Co;  Jtm;s 
Bani,  7:h  Mich.  Vol;  Jj-,n  Sinclair,  Ilia  hart 
Mich  ;  rA  illi.im  Spencer,  1st  Mich,  cav  ;  Allen  Jaci- 
*on,  llhhdo;  w  BegQir,  1st  Cav.  Custer's  Brigcdc; 
E  Stov.r,  21  >t  Mich.  Infantry;  Q  o-je  Clark,  loth 
co;  Harrison  Spencer,  lOth  do;  HoSert  Hunt,  do, 
do;Tnaaron  p'sucir,  4  a  Mica.  Cav.;  William  P 
Tnrasher,  do  do;  Stapnea  Spencer,  13ta  Mic'i-  In- 
fantry ;  James  Nile?,  1st  Me;ha-i:cs  and  Engineers; 
Ed^ar  Saisoars,  tat  Mica.  Infantry;  Wil  nra  Bark, 
ltitn  do;  Almond  Midso  ,  1st  C^v. ;  John  Loncls, 
10th  Mich.  Infantry;  Mathew  Hedges.  L  eutenant  do 
do;  illicit  Finsle,  2*nd  do;  3  totoner,  do  do.  * 


DEiUOrRAriC  REPRESENTATIVE 
CON V  EN  HON, 

The  Democratic  Representative  Cwyention 
for  the  Fourth  Representative  District  of 
Lenawee  county  met,  according  to  notice,  at 
R:>me  Centre  011  the  9th  instant,  the  meeting 
being,  organized  by  electing  Henry  Punches, 
chaiiman,  and  L.  W.  Baker,  secretary. 

Oh  motion,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair  on  credentials;  j.  H. 
Bates,  Abraham  Lerch  and  R.  P,  Baker  com- 
posed said  committee.  The  committee  report- 
ed the  following  peri-ions  entitled  to  seats  in  the 
Convention:  W 

Dover— Wai,  *Shafer5  Gardner  Robb,  Heary 
Punches,  Abraham  Lerch,  David  Bordine. 

Rome— J.  H.  Bates,  R.  P.  Biker,  Martin 
Poucher*  L  W.  Ba.ker,  Judson  Beach. 

Madison — Bowman  Seger;  1st  Ward,  J.  B. 
Decker,  John  W.  Beach;  4th  Ward,  J.  O. 
Bates,  N.  Myres. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  each  town  and 
ward  not.  fully  represented  should  csst  the  full 
number  of  votes. . 

It  was  voted  to  proceed  to  an  Informal  bal- 
lot for  a  candidate  for  representative  of  the 
4:h  District.  The  ballot*  stood  for  Willis  T. 
Lawrence  twenty-five,  which  was  a  unai  f,mr>us 
vote  of  the  whole  delegates.  Willis  T. 
Lawrence  was  declared  unanimously  nominat- 
ed as  a  candidate  for  representative  of  the  4th 
District. 

Tue  Chair  appointed  J.  H.  Bates,  Abraham 
Lerch  and  Phllo  Robinson  a  District  Commit- 
tee for  two  years.  It  was  voted  that  the  pro- 
ceedings be  printed  in  The  Free  Press. 


GEN.  TOS  EWIXG   ON  TIIE  IUDICILS. 


Re  "Challenge!)  Them  to  Produce  One 
Word,  oi  Mr,  Lincoln's  In  Support 
ot  1'neir  Present  Policy. 


LINCOLN  S  rOLICY. 


Letter  from  a  Relative  of  tbe  Deceased 
President* 

From  the  Springaslci  (111.)  He?;st?r,  Oct.  4. 

The  annexed  letter  needs  no  comment.  It 
speaks  volumes.  Lj:  the  country  read  it.  If 
President  Liacola  had  lived,  we  have  the  as- 
surance ot  this  intimate  friend  of  that  honor- 
able maa  that  President  Johnson's  policy,  as 
enunciated  by  him,  would  ere  this  have  been 
carried  into  practical  effect  by  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Coming  from  one  w:io  was  the  preceptor  of 
the  lamented  dead— from  nts  relative — from 
one  recogDized  as  his  particular  friend,  this 
testimony  is  invaluable.  We  commend  every 
word  of  it  to  the  calm,  sober,  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  intelligent  Republicans: 

Decatcr,  III.,.  Oct  2,  1866. 

Ed.  State  Register— For  the  past  five 
years  there  has  b-;en  no  warmer  supporter  of 
the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  than 
myself.  My  support  of  him  was  to  some  ex- 
tent controlled  by  my  knowledge  of  him.  I 
have  known  him  from  hisinfancy,  and  was  in 
timately  as'ociated  with  him  during  his  whole 
career,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  his 
school  boy  days  I  was  his  teacher;  and  when 
President,  he  recognized  me  as  his  friend,  and 
as  his  reUtion.  Knowing  him  thus  intimate- 
ly, it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  know  some- 
thing of  his  intentions  in  regard  to  his  senti- 
ment on  the  grave  questions  that  were  submit- 
ted to  his  control.  His  whole  presidential 
career  was  a  continued  struggle  against  the 
recklessness  of  the  radical  faction,  led 
by  Wade,  Butler,  Phillips,  Gree- 
ley, Fred.  Doughis,  and  their  con- 
federates, avid  whenever  any  movement 
was  inaugurated  thit  promised  a  speedy  over- 
throw of  the  rebellion,  the  radical  class  impos- 
ed upon  him  conditions  before  they  would 
pledge  their  support,  or  the  support  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  that  compelled 
him  either  to  sacrifice  the  country  or  to  yield 
to  their  demands.  I  have  private  evidence 
that  he  was  in  this  way  compelled  to  inaugu- 
rate policies  that  were  repugnant  to  the  dic- 
tates both  of  his  judg  ment  and  his  heart.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  country,  at  the  hour  when 
his  power  was  complete,  when  he  did  not  re- 
quire tbeir  aid  to  accomplish  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  hand  of  an  assassin  removed  him, 
and  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  that 
good  he  intended. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  well  beloved  by  the  people. 
Had  he  live  3,  tlio  Southern  States  would  by 
this  time  have  bs'n  represented  in  Congress. 
The  radical  curs  would  have  barked  at  his 
heels,  and  the  whole  people  would  have  had 
confidence  m  his  purity  aud  judgment. 

President  Jofcnson's  policy,  as  now  enunc'^t, 
ed  by  him,  would,  ere  this,  have  been  carried 
into  practical  effect  by  Mr.  Lin<;0in;  not  be- 
cause Mr.  Lincoln  was  %  greater  or  a  pwer 
man  than  President  Johnson,  but  because  ^he 
people  had,  during  the  gloomy  yearn  of  the 
dreadful  struggle  through  which  we  l^od  been 
-passing,  reposed  confidence  in  his  judgment 
sad  his  honesty,  and  the  factious,  partisan  lash 
could  not  have  destroyed  hl-i  posrer  with  the 
people.  I  hope  that  every  hottest  supporter  of 
President  Lincoln — every  mm  who  fought  in 
tba  field  or  who  battled  at  home  in  beoalf  of 
this  glorious  Union  of  ours— will  not  only  cast 
tbeir  ballots,  but  will  as  well  exert  ah  their 
influence  against  the  miserable  combination  of 
fanatics,  charlatans  and  plunderers,  who,  un 
der  the  name  ot  Union  radical  partv,  are  now 
attempting  ,to  rbb  Mr-  Lincoln  of  his  good 
name  and  our  country  of  liberty. 

Yoar*  truly, 
.    ,  DENWld  P.  HANK3. 

Another  Radical  Outrage  on  Union 
lst>»— Democratic  SoldlerH  Turned  Ou 
of  a  "Soldiers'  Home" 

Trom  the  Philadelphia  Evenlnz  Herald,  October  ! 

Long  as  we  have  been  in  the  newspape 
world  wa  have  never  been  oallad  on  to  narrate 
a  more  heartless  outrage  than,  It  is  alleged, 
has  been  perpetrated  by  the  managers  of  the 
SoldierB'  H  me  at  Sixteenth  and  Filbert  streets, 
this  morning.  A  fine  home  It  Is,  as  our  read- 
ers know !  The  "  Home  "  is  Intended  for  the 
benefit  of  men  who  have  fought  in  the  service 
of  the  country,  and  have  been  so  badly  injured 
In  the  storm  of  battle  as  to  be  totally  unfitted 
for  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  life.    They  are 

m^n  Trhn  horrr.  ch/Mn-n  fhniv  1.-,  ^l..T 


Beauregard  ai 
tween  t 

A  correspori'ta 
writing  from  Ne 
ulr.,  sxys: 

"General  Dea 
stopping  at  the  1 
it  nas  been  for  y 
rendezvous  in  G 
passenger  from  ! 
which  arrived  y< 
excellent  health 
may  be,  seeing  tl 
Pari*,  in  connec 
Mississippi  railrt 
far  beyond'  his 
He  cot  only  recti 
ed  for,  but  was 
treble  the  amoun 
^hip  freighted  wi 
from  Liverpool  t 
will  quickly  folio 

"  Gen.  Beaurej 
man,  but  he  spei 
kindness  and  he 
greeted  him  amor 
money-kings  of  E 
encouraged,  he  re 
termined  to  do  all 
the  industrial  it 
prostrated  by  the 
this  we  can  bid  h 
the  fullest  measur 
New  Orleans  in  tl 
terday  he  took  a  d 
it  is  noted,  as  a  cu 
was  dashing  alon 
Grant,  who  Is  al« 
in  another.  It  U 
courtesies  which  j 
under  these  circh 
observed.  This  1 
iog  hinds  on  this 
dlersfelt  that  if  tl 
they  could  be  in  p 
men  have  better  t 
and  to  experience 
poet  calls  | 
'  Thit  Btem 
la  foezien 
"  Now,  why  cat 
who  are  bent  on  1 
tween  the  two  sec 
ample  thus  set  the 
sentative  men  of  t 
the  men  who  did 
fighting  during  th 
and ,  forgetting 
perfect  equa^t^-  5 
at  home  f„,  dorfg'e 
shoddy  contracts 
back." 


tturis  vs.  Iron, 
wieb  Gun— I 
crs. 

That  the  strong 
sent  to  the  bottom 
Is  now  a  fact  abou 
to  entertain  a  dot 
resisting  powers 
iron  cased  frigate 
has  been  complet 
kind  of  shot  fit 
gun,  and  that 
of  British  make  a 
importance  to  obs 
proved  so  irresis 
prodigious  calibr 
but  only  such  a 
worked  in  a  ship 
it  is  scarcely  crerj 
sent  to  sea  with; 
armor  than  was  i 
molished,  it  Is  v^ 
calibre,  charge  aij 
increased,  so  tha 
tween  ships  and  i 
tied.  That  is  the 
the  results  of  the 
reported  from  Sh< 
The  target  exp< 
was  built  up  of  i 
this  compact  mast 
in  front  with  sol 
inches  thick,  and 
an  inner  skin  of  ii 
thick.  Altogethe 
ship's  broadside 
Inches  in  thlckne 


7  r.  Lefts  -2>£*i  o 

C  T 


His  First  Sight  of  Lincoln. 

Your  correspondent  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Dennis 
Hanks,  an  own  cousin  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  mother  of  Abraham.  Mr.  Hanks 
is  now  88  years  of  age,  well  pre- 
served, and  never  tires  of  speaking 
of  the  many  virtues  and  excellencies 
of  his  relative. 

"When  did  you  first  see  Abe?" 
"About  24  hours  after  birth — hard- 
ly that — I  rikkilect  I  run  all  the  way, 
over  two  miles,  to  see  Nancy  Hanks' 
boy  baby.  'Twas  common  then  to 
come  together  in  them  days  to  see 
new  babies.  Her  name  was  Nancy 
Hanks  before  she  married  Lincoln.  I 
held  the  wee  one  a  minit.  I  was  10 
years  old,  and  it  tickled  me  to  hold 
the  pulpy,  red  little  thing.  When 
Abe  was  about  9  years  old  his  father 
moved  to  Indiana,  Spencer  county. 
We  came  out  a  year  later,  and  he 
then  had  a  cabin  up,  and  he  gave  us 
the  shanty.  On  this  spot  Abe  grew 
to  manhood.  Our  cabins  were  about, 
15  rods  apart.  Abe  killed  a  turkey 
the  day  we  got  there,  and  couldntl 
get  through  telling  about  it. 

"It  is  stated  you  taught  mm  to , 
read;  is  that  so?" 

"I  reckon.    I  taught  him  to  spell, 
read  and  cipher.    He  knew  his  let- 
ters pretty  wellish;  his  mother  taught 
him  his  letters.    If  there  ever  was  a  | 
good  woman,  she  was  one;  a  true, 
Christian  of  the  Baptist  chuch,  but 
she  died  soon  after  we  arrived,  and 
left    him    without    a    teacher.  His 
father  couldn't  read  a  word.  Abe 
went  to  school  in  all  about  a  quarter; 
I  then  set  up  to  help  him;  did  the 
best  I  could.    Webster's  speller  was 
his  first  favorite;  a  copy  I  had  of  the 
Indiana  statutes  came  next.    Then  he 
happened  on  to  a  copy  of  the  Rabian 
nights.    Abe  would  lay  on  the  floor 
over  that  book  for  hours.    I  told  him 
they  was  likely  lies  from  end  to  end, 
but  he  learned  to  read  right  well  in 
them." 

Not  Grown  Then. 

"At  that  time  he  was  not  grown, 
only  six  feet  two  inches;  he  was  six 
feet  four  and  one-half  inches  when 
grown.   Tall,  lathy  and  gangling;  not 
much  appearance;  not  handsome;  not 
ugly,  but  peculiarsome.   This  kind  of 
a  fellow:    If  a  man  rode  on  horse- 
back, Abe  would  be  the  first  out  and 
on  the  fence  to  ask  questions,  till  his 
father  would  give  him  a  knock  on  the 
head;  then  he  would  throw  at  birds 
I or  something;  but  pondered  all  the, 
while.    He  was  very  strong  and  ac- 
tive.   I  were  10  years  older,  but  I 
1  couldn't  rassle  him  down;  his  legs  j 
1  were  too  long  for  me.    Strong  ?  My, ; 
how  he  could  chop    wood!    his  ax 
would  flash  and  bite  into  a  sugar  tree 
or  sycamore  and  down  it  would  come. , 
If  you  heard  him  falling  trees  you; 
would  think  there  were  three  men  in  1 
the  woods  cutting.    But  he  never  was 
sassy  or  quarrelsome.    I  have  seen 
him  walk  in  some  crowd  of  rowm 
rowdies  and  tell  some  droll  yarn  that 
would  bust  them  all  up.    It  was  the 
same  when  he  was  a  lawyer.  There 
was  a  sumthin'  peculiarsome  about 
him.     We  then  had  no  idea  a'  his 
future  greatness.    He  was  a  bright 
lad,  but  the  big  world  seemed  ahead 
of  him.      We  were   all  slow-going 
folks,  though  we  never  suspected^  it." 


"Did  he  take  to  books  eagerly  ?" 
"No:  we  had  to  hire  him  at  first. 
But  when  he  got  a  taste,  it  was  the 
old  story— we  had  to  pull  the  sow's 
ear  to  get  her  to  the  trough,  and 
then  pull  her  tail  to  get  her  away. 
What  church  did  Abe  belong  to?  The 
Baptist  church.  I  will  tell  you  a  cir- 
cumstance about  him.  He  would 
come  home  from  church,  put  a  box 
in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor,  and 
repeat  the  sermon  from  text  to  dox- 
ology.    I've  heard  him  do  it  often." 

"Did  he  get  his  sterling  principles 
of  character  from  one  or  both  par- 
ents?" 

"Both.  His  strong  will  from  his 
father.  His  father  used  to  swear  a 
little.  One  day  his  little  girl  picked 
up  a  foul  oath,  and  was  bruising  the 
bitter  morsel  in  her  sweet  lips,  when 
Nancy  called  'Thomas!'  and  said: 
'Listen,  husband.'  He  stopped  that 
labit  thar;  never  swore  again.  Abe's 
kindliness  he  got  from  his  mother. 
His  humor,  love  of  humanity,  hatred 
of  slavery,  all  come  from  her.  I  am 
free  to  say  Abe  was  a  mother's  boy." 


BER  22.  1892- 


DENNIS  HANKS  DEAD. 


HE  TAUGHT  ABEAHAM  LINCOLN  TO 
EEAD  AND  WEITE. 


They  Were  Boys  Together  in  the  Old  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois  Homes — Early  Career 
of  This  Last  Member  of  the  Old  Family 
to  Pass  Away — His  Trip  to  Washington 
in  Behalf  of  Prisoners  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe—Death of  Joseph  H.  Wood  at  Adrian 
— Obituary  Notes. 
Paris.  111.,  Oct.  21.— rSpecial.]— Dennis  F. 
Hanks,  the  early  tutor  and  lifelong  friend  of 
the  martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
died  at  1  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the  resi- 
dence of    his  daushter,  Mrs.   Nancy  Shoaff, 
in  this  city,  aged  93  years  5  months  and  6 
days.    For  the  last  three  years  he  has  made 
his  home  with  [lis  daughter  in  this  city,  and, 
while  quite  feeble,  he  was  able  to  walk  about 
the  house  and  yard.    Sept.  22  he  was  induced 
by  his  friends  to  attend  the  Emancipation  day 
exercises  at  the  fair  grounds,  and  while  re- 


DENNIS  F.  HANKS. 


turning  home  was  run  over  by  a  buggy,  in- 
flicting injuries  from  which  he  never  rallied, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  confined  to 
his  room. 

Dennis  F.  Hanks  was  born  on  the  south 
fork  of  Notin's  Creek,  three  miles  southeast 
of  Hodginsville,  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  May  15, 
1799.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia 
and  were  among  the  first  settlers  m  Kentucky. 
It  was  in  the  same  neighborhood,  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky.,  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born,  he  and  Mr.  Hanks  being 
boys  together.  Thomas  Lincoln,  father 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  to  Spencer  County.  After 
a  year's  residence  in  Indiana  his  wife  died  and 
he  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  subse- 
quently married  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Johns- 
ton, whose  daughter  Dennis  F.  Hanks  after- 
wards married.  Thomas  Lincoln  then 
returned  to  Indiana,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Hanks,  and  it  was  here  the  latter  taught  the 
boy  Abraham  Lincoln  to  read  and  write. 
After  residing  in  Spencer  County  for  sixteen 
years  the  families  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Dennis  F.  Hanks,  sixteen  in  number,  emi- 
grated to  Illinois  and  settled  on  the  Sangamon 
River  in  Macon  County,  near  the  present  site 
of  Decatur.  Here  Mr.  Hanks  remained  until 
the  fail  of  1831,  when  he  removed  to  Coles 
County. 

It  was  during  the  residence  of  his  father  in 
Macon  County  that  Abraham  Lincoln  left  the 
parental  roof  and   went  out  in  the  world  to 


fight  the  battle  of  life  for  himself.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  struggle  Mr.  Hanks  ^was  his 
counbelor  and  fast  friend,  as  he  had  ever  been 
from  his  early  boyhood. 

In  1864  occurred  the  riots  at  Charleston, 
Coles  County,  111.,  known  to  that  locality  as 
the  Charleston. Rebellion,  in  which  Dr.  York, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  that  place,  was  killed. 
A  number  of  the  rioters  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Their  case  looked  like  a 
hopeless  one,  and  Dennis  Hanks  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  intercede  with  President  Lin- 
coln in  their  behalf.  On  the  ivay  to  Washing- 
ton he  was  robbed  at  Crestline,  0.,  of  all  his 
valuables  but  his  railroad  ticket.  He  contin- 
ued on  his  journey,  and,  arriving  at  Washing- 
ton, he  went  direct  to  the  White  House  and, 
ascendins  the  white  marble  steps,  rapped  at 
the  door  and  a  colored  servant,  who  responded 
to  the  call,  asked  the  old  man  what  he 
wanted. 

"  I  want  to  see  President  Lincoln." 

"  Where  is  your  card?"  inquired  the  usher, 

"  Haven't  no  card.  Tell  Abe  that  Dennis 
Hanks  wants  to  see  him." 

The  colored  man  soon  returned  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face  and  showed  him  up.  Mr. 
Hanks  walked  into  the  President's  room  and 
exclaimed:  "How  are  you,  Abe?" 

The  President  left  his  desk  and,  walking 
towards  him,  exclaimed :  "  Why,  Dennis, 
what  brought  you  here?"  and  threw  his  arms 
around  the  old  man    and    embraced  him. 

Mr.  Hanks  soon  made  known  his  errand, 
secured  the  release  of  the  men  in  whose  be- 
I  half  he  was  interceding,  and  started  for  home 
the  next  day. 

It  was  while  on  this  visit  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  the  latter  presented  Mr.  Hanks  the  silver 
watch  that  he  has  ever  since  kept.  It  was  the 
watch  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  carried  during  his 
early  struggles  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanks'  health,  up  to  a  few  months  ago, 
was  good.  He  was  well  posted  in  the  current 
events  of  the  day,  and,  until  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
took  great  pleasure  in  reading.  tie  had 
a  great  retentive  memory,  and  nothing  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  to  talk  ot  Abraham 
j  Lincoln  and  to  tell  anecdotes  of  his  early  boy- 
hood. 

One  in  which  he  took  great  delight  was  a 
circumstance  in  which  he  saved  young  Lin- 
coln from  drowning.  It  was  in  Spencer 
County,  Ind.  Young  Lincoln,  then  but  a  lad, 
attempted  to  cross  a  swollen  stream.  He  soon 
got  beyond  his  depth  and  the  rapid  current 
was  carrying  him  down  for  the  last  time  when 
Mr.  Hanks,  with  almost  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  sprang  into  the  stream  and  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave  the  boy  who  was  after- 
ward to  figure  so  prominently  in  ameliorating 
and  bettering  the  condition  of  four  million 
slaves  and  many  millions  more  of  his  fellow 
men. 


LISCOLS'S    1  VI Oil  DEAD. 


DKNNIS  F.  FIAKKS  LIVKD  TO  THE  GOOD 
OM>  AGK  OF  NINETV-THKKE.  fgpfZ, 

Paris,  111.,  Oct.  22.— Dennis  P.  Hanks,  the 
early  tutor  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  died  on  Friday 
at  the  residonco  of  his  duupntor,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Hhaaf,  in  this  city,  ape.fl  9"J  years,  D  months,  aud 
C  days.  Ho  was  born  near  IIod«insville,  Har- 
din County,  Ky.,  May  15,  L799.  Abraham 
Lincoln  wus  a  native  of  the  same  county. 

Subsequently  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  lather  of 
the  martyred  President,  and  Mr.  Hanks  moved 
to  SpeDcer  County.  Ind.  Whllo  residing  In  the 
latter  oounty  Mr.  Hanks  taught  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  read  and  write.  Alter  tlio  two  families 
removed  to  Illinois  Mr.  Hanks  continued  to  bo 
a  valued  adviser  of  yountf  Lincoln,  and  tlie 
warmest  friendship  existed  between  them  unto 
tho  time  of  President  Lincoln's  death. 

Mr.  Hanks  was  a  man  ot  unusual  vitality,  and 
had  It  not  been  for  an  unfortunate  accident 
■while  returning  homo  from  Emancipation  J>ny 
exercises,  Sept.  22,  In  which  lie  was  severely 
bruised  by  neuiK  run  over  by  a  butrgy,  he  mi^iit 
have  rounded  out  a  century.  Tho  interment 
will  be  made  to-morrow  at  Charleston,  Cole 
County,  hl3  old  homo. 


diaries   G.  Hanks. 

Ex-School  Commissioner  Charles  G. 
Hanks  of  this  city  died  at  Passaic,  N.  J., 
yesterday.  He  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in  1 S44.  He  has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Grenelle  &  Bethy,  stock  brokers,  of 
New  York,  since  1S79.  Mr.  Hanks  was 
wealthy  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Art  Club  of  New  York,  He  had  held  many 
public  offices  here.  The  Hanks  family,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  was  related  to 
the  family  of  the  mother  of  former  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  1,1  V   I,  ■ ,  f\ 


Dennis  Banks,  the  boy  companion  and  I 
life  lorg  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  died  I 
at  bis  home  in  Illinois.    He  was  one  of  the  old 
frhndswho/n  Lincoln  always  kept  very  near 
|  his  heart.  Many  readers  of  Tue  Kegisteii  will 
l'ciiicmber  the  long  interview   with  Dennis 
limits  which  tLii  paper  reprinted  last  winter 
r  m  the  (Jbicaeo  Tribune.    Tt  gave  a  wonder- 
fully vivid  picture  of  l.lncoln'o  early  life  and;  ^ 
personal  charaeter;6Ucs^v!:-%i<^TTTr"'^'  @C/1"-  tO  'i~& 
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ABfiAIikM  LIKCOLN'8  TO  TOE. 

Dennis  F.  Hanks  Dies  From  Injuries  R»c»lv«d 

i  n  an  Accident.       »  i  C'V 
Bpeclal  to  The  Republic  1*1'- 

PAEIS,  111. ,  Oct.  21.—  Dennis  F.  Hanks, 
the  early  tutor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  died  at 
1  p.  m.  to-day  at  the  residence  oi  his 
daughtor,  Mrs.  Nanay  Shaaff,  in  this  city, 
aged  93  years  5  months  and  6  days. 
Deceased  was  born®  near  HodglnsvllU 
Hardin  County,  Kentuokey,  May  16,  17*9. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  the  ism* 
county,  and  bo  and  Mr.  Hanka  wero  beys 
together.  Subsequently  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  father  oi  the  martyred  President,  and 
Mr.  Hanks  moved  tt  .Spencer  County,  Indi- 
ana. While  residing  in  the  latter  oounty 
Mr.  Hanks  taught  Abraham  Lincoln  to  read 
and  write.  After  the  two  lamilios  removed 
to  Illinois  Mr.  Hanks  continued  to  be 
a  valued  adviser  of  young  Lincoln  and 
the  warmest  friendship  existed  between  them 
up  to  the  time  of  President  Lincoln's  death. 
Deceased  was  a  man  of  unusual  vitality,  and 
had  it  not  been  lor  an  uniortunale  accident 
wbile  returning  from  Emancipation  Day  ex- 
ercises, September  22,  in  which  he  was 
severely  bruised  by  being  run  over  by  a 
buggy,  he  might  have  rounded  out  a  cen- 
tury. The  interment  will  be  made  at  Charles- 
ton, Cole  County,   his  old  home,  Sunday. 


LIKCOL.N'S  TUTOB  DYING. 


Dennis  Hanks,  Who  Taught  His  Cousin  to  Read, 
Probably  Fatally  Hurt.  li<)2~~ 
Danville,  111.,  Sept.  23.— Dennis  Hanks, 
aged  95  years,  a  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  one  who  taught  the  martyr  President 
to  read  and  write  is  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion, from  which  it  is  thought  he  cannot 
recover.  Thursday  the  colored  people  of 
Eastern  Illinois  celebrated  emancipation 
day  at  Paris,  111.  Mr.  Hanks  had 
not  been  out  of  the  house  for  two 
years,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  tho  Committee  on  Arrangements,  his 
daughter,  Nancy  Hanks  Shoali,  consented  to 
allow  him  to  be  taken  to  the  iatr  grounds,  so 
the  colored  people  could  see  niin.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  he  started  to  walk  to  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  a  distance  oi  two  miles.  Ho 
was  struck  and  knocked  down  by  a 
runaway  team,  and  badly  bruised  and  3haken 
up.  He  was  taken  to  Mrs.  Shoati's  house, 
and  since  the  accident  has  been  under  the 
influence  of  opiates  to  relieve  bis  suffering. 
His  great  age  aud  enieenied  condition  give 
but  little  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  sur- 
vive the  shuck  to  his  system. 


DENNIS  HANKS  DEAD. 


(V- 


HE  TAUGHT  ABKAHAM  LINCOLN  TO 
BEAD  AND  WBITE.^ 


They  Wore  Hoys  Together  in  tlie  Old  Ken- 
tucky ami  Illinois  Homes— Kiu-ly  Career 
of  This  Last  Member  »i' the  Olil  Family 
to  l'ass  Away— His  Trip  to  Washington 
in  Behalf  of  Prisoners  at  fortress  Mon- 
ro< — Heath  <>l  Joseph  II.  Wood  at  Adrian 
— Obituary  Notes. 
Pauls.  111.,  Oct.  21.— rSpocial.]— Dennis  P. 
Hanks,  the  curly  tutor  and  lifelong  friend  of 
the  martyred   President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
died  at  1  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the  resi- 
dence ot    lus  daughter,  Mrs.   Nancy  Shoaff, 
in  this  city,  aged  !)!{  years  5  months  and  u 
days.    For  the   last    three  year-,  he  has  in  ado 
his  home  with  his  daughter  in  this  city,  and, 
while  quite  feeble,  he  was  able  to  walk  about 
I  the  house  and  yard.    Sept.  22  he  was  induced 
by  his  friends  to  attend  the  Emancipation  day 
exercises  a'*  the  fair  grounds,  and  while  rn- 
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DENNIS  F.  HANKS. 

turning  home  was  run  over  by  a  buggy,  in- 
flicting injuries  from  which  he  never  rallied, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  confined  to 
his  room. 

Dennis  P.  Hanks  was  born  on  the  south 
fork  of  Notin's  Creek,  three  miles  southeast 
of  Hodginsville,  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  May  15, 
1799.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia 
and  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  Kentucky. 
It  was  in  the  same  neighborhood,  ia  Hardin 
County,  Ky.,  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born,  ho  and  Mr.  Hanks  being 
boys  together.  Thomas  Lincoln,  father 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  to  Spencer  County.  After 
a  year's  residence  in  Indiana  his  wife  died  and 
he  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  subse- 
quently married  his  second  wife,  SarahJohns- 
<fcon.  whosft-riaitahtflr  Dunn  is  V   Hanks  after-,. 


wards  married.  Thomas  Lincoln  then 
returned  to  Indiana,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Hanks,  and  it  was  here  the  latter  taught  the 
boy  Abraham  Lincoln  to  read  and  write. 
After  residing  in  Spencer  County  for  sixteen 
years  the  families  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Dennis  P.  Hanks,  sixteen  in  number,  emi- 
grated to  Illinois  and  settled  on  the  Sangamon 
River  in  Macon  County,  near  the  pre-ent  site 
of  Decatur.  Here  Mr.  Hanks  remained  until 
the  fall  of  1831,  when  he  removed  to  «Coles 
County.  .  . 

it  was  during  the  residence  of  his  lather  in 
Macon  County  that  Abraham  Lincoln  left  tho 
parental  roof  and  went  out  in  the  world  to 
tj.'ht  the  battle  of  life  for  himself,  lu  the  bc- 
girmino  of  this  struggle  Mr.  Hanks  was  lus 
counselor  and  fast  friend,  as  he  had  ever  been 
from  his  early  boyhood. 

In  1W64  occurred  the  riots  at  Charleston, 
Coles  County,  111-,  known  to  that  locality  as 
the  Charleston  Rebellion,  in  which  Dr.  V°rk, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  that  place,  was  killed. 
A  number  of  the  rioters  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Their  ease  looked  like  a 
hopeless  one,  and  Dennis  Hanks  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  intercede  with  I 'resident  Lin- 
coln in  their  behalf.  On  the  way  to  \\  ashmg- 
ton  he  was  robbed  at  Crestline,  0.,  of  all  Ins 
valuables  but  his  railroad  ticket.  He  contin- 
ued on  his  journey,  and,  arriving  at  Washing- 
ton, he  v  ;ut  direct  to  the'  v\  hite  House  and, 
ascendins  the  white  marble  steps,  rapped  at 
the  door  and  a  colored  servant,  who  responded 
to  the  call,  asked  the  old  man  what  he 
wanted.  . 
"  1  want  to  see  President  Lincoln. 
"  Where  is  your  card?"  inquired  tho  usher. 
"  Haven't  no  card.  Tell  Abe  that  Dennis 
Hanks  wants  to  see  him." 

The  colored  man  soon  returned  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face  and  showed  him  up.  Mr. 
Hanks  walked  into  the  President's  room  and 
exclaimed:  "How  are  you,  Abe'r" 

The  President  left  his  desk  and,  walking 
towards  him,  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  Dennis, 
That  brought  you  here?"  and  threw  his  arms 
around  the  old  man    and    em  braced  him. 

Mr.  Hanks  soon  made  known  his  errand, 
secured  the  release  of  the  men  in  whose  be- 
half he  was  interceding,  and  started  for  home 
the  next  day. 

It  was  while  on  this  visit  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  the  latter  presented  Mr.  Hanks  the  silver 
watch  that  he  has  ever  since  kept.  It  was  the 
watch  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  carried  during  his 
early  struggles  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanks'  health,  up  to  a  few  months  ago, 
was  good.  He  was  well  posted  in  the  current 
events  of  the  day,  and,  until  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
took  great  pleasure  in  reading.  tie  had 
a  great  retentive  memory,  and  nothing  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  to  talk  ot  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  to  tell  anecdotes  of  his  early  boy- 
hood. 

One  in  which  he  took  great  delight  was  a 
circumstance  in  which  he  saved  young  Lin- 
coln from  drowning.  It  was  in  Spencer 
County,  Iud.  Young  Lincoln,  then  but  a  lad, 
attempted  to  cross  a  swollen  stream.  He  soon 
got  beyond  his  depth  and  the  rapid  current 
was  carrying  him  down  for  the  last  time  when 
Mr.  Hunks,  with  almost  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  sprang  into  the  stream  and  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave  the  boy  who  was  after- 
ward to  figure  so  prominently  in  ameliorating 
and  bettering  tho  condition  of  four  million 
slaves  and  many  millions  more  of  his  fellow 
men.  /  6    ~         ■  -  j  j  -  ; 
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/I  A  $500  Lincoln  Watch.  -1 
Mrs.  James  Sboaff,  now  ia  the  city 
visiting  Ler  daughters,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Ool- 
laday  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Barney,  resides  at 
Paris,  111.  She  is  the  owner  of  a  watch 
relic  whioh  is  sought  after  by  many  seek- 
ers for  old  keepsakes.  The  watch  in 
question  is  b  silver  one  whioh  was  pre- 
sented to  the  venerable  Dennis  Hanks  in 
Washington  ity,  by  his  cousin,  the  mar- 
tyred President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Hanks  is 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Sboaff,  and  to  her  he 
has  given  the  watch.  A  New  York  gen- 
tleman has  offered  Mrs.  Sboaff  $500  for 
the  watch,  but  she  refuses  to  part  with 
it.  A  Ohioago  man  is  after  it.  Nothing 
less  than  four  figures  will  get  the  relic 

Dennis  Hanks,  who  taught  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  read  and  write,  will  be  92 
years  of  age  Way  15.  He  makes  his 
home  at  Paris  with  his  daughter. 

obitvArt. 


Dennis  F.  Hank?,  tho  early  tutor  of  Abraham 
Lineolu,  died  on  Friday  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Nancy  Shoalf.  in  Paris.  III.,  aged 
03  years  4  months  and  6  days.   Mr.  Hanks  was 
r>omnoar  HodglngsviHe.  Hardin  county,  Ky.. 
fay~T*-.  1700.   His  parents  were  natives  ot 
rg'mia.jand  were  among  the  tlrst  settlers  ot 
mturVy.   In  the  same  neighborhood  in  Har- 
county.  Ky..  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born, 
and  Mr-    Hanks    being   boys  together. 
V'onjas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Hdhitod  from  Hundin  county.  Ky..  to  Spencer 
ry.   Altera  vear's  residence  in  Indiana 
,jifo  iliod.  and  he  returned  to  Kentucky. 
\lias  Lincoln  then  returned  to  Indiana,  ac- 
V  tallied  uy  Mr.  Hanks,  and  it  was  here  that 
falter  taught  the  boy,  Abraham  Lincoln,  to 
H  mid  write.    After  residing  in  Spencer 
ouiy  for  sixteen    years    the    families  of 
Jiinus  Lincoln  and  Dennis  F.  Hanks  moved 
'Illinois  and  settled  on  tho  Sangamon  Biver. 
fmlacon'county.   Here  Mr.  Hanks  remained 
Uftil  the  fall  of  L831,  when  lie  removed  to  Coles 
cqanty.   In  18U4 occurred  the  riots  atCharles- 
fon.  in  Coles  county,  ill.,  known  in  that  local- 
ity as  the  Charleston  rebellion,  in  w  hich  Dr. 
York,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  city,  was 
killed.   A  numner  of  the  rioters  were  arrostod 
and  thrown  into  prison.    Dennis  Hanks  was 
sent  to  Washington  to  intercede  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  their  behalf.    Arriving  at 
Washington.  h«   immediately  went  to  the 
White  Hou.sp.    Ho  was  informed  that  he  could 
not    see     him.    as    that     was    not  the 
day    for    the    President    to    see  visitors. 
"Ye*,  but  1  must  see  him."  said  Mr.  Hanks 
to  the  usher.     "Show  mo  the  door  of  his 
room."   This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Hanks  walked 
into  the  President's  room  and  exclaimed: 
"How  are  you,  Abo?"  Tho  President  .eft  his 
desk.  and.  walking  toward  lnni.  exclaimed: 
"Why.  Dennis,  what  brought  you  here/  and 
threw  his  arms  around  the  old  man  and  em- 
braced him.    Mr.  Hanks  soon  made  known  his 
errand,  and  secured  the  release  of  the  men  in 
•whoso  behalf  ho  was  entreating. 

Prof.  William:  iiwiat«n^*u«-«titrrOf  *of  Tnany 
school  text  books  and  historical  works,  died 
suddenly  on  Monday  evening  in  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Noufvillo  flats.  'Jo2  West  Eighty- 
fourth  street. 


WAS  LINCOLN'S  TUTOR, 


DEATH    OF   DENNIS    F.  HANKS. 


The  l'ricud  of  the  Martyred  President  Passes 
Away  at  the  Jtesideiiec  of  His  Daugh- 
ter   ill    Paris,     111.,    Aged  'J'.i 
"4  ears— Other  State  News. 


Special  to  the  Chicago  News  HooutJ. 

1'akis,  111.,  Oct.  21.— Dennis  F.  Hanks,  the 
early  tutor  and  life-long  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  died  at  1  o'clock  at  the  residence  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nancy  HufV,  in  this  city, 
sged  93  years  5  months  and  0  days.  For  the 
last  three  years  he  hub  made  hit  home  with  his 
daughter  in  this  city,  and,  'while  quite  feeble, 
he  was  able  to  walk  about  ihe  house  and  yard. 
Sept.  22  he  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  at- 
tend the  Emancipation-day  exercises  at  the 
iair  grounds,  near  this  city,  and  while  return- 
ing home  was  run  ever  by  a  buggy,  receiving 
injuries  from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  since 
that  time  he  hud  been  confined  to  his  room. 

Dermis  F.  Hanks  was  born  on  the  south 
fork  of  Notions  creek,  three  miles  southeast  of 
Hodginsville,  In  Hardin  county,  Ky.,  May  15, 
1799,  His  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia 
and  were  anions  the  lirst  settlers  in  Kentucky. 
It  was  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  Hardin 
county  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born, 
he  and  Hanks  being  boys  together.  Thomas 
Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  emi- 
grated from  Hardin  county  to  bpenesr, 
Jnd.  After  a  year's  residence  in  Indiana  his 
wife  died  and  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  subsequently  married  his  second  wife, 
8arah  Johnston,  whose  daughter  Dennis  P. 
Hanks  afterward  married. 

Tauglil  Lincoln  to  Kead. 

Thomas  Lincoln  then  returned  to  Indiana, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hanks,  and  it  was  here 
the  latter  taught  the  boy  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
lead  and  write.  After  residing  in  Bpenccr 
county  for  sixteen  years  the  families  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, emigrated  to  Illinois  and  settled  on  the 
**»Bgumon  ilver  iu  Macon  county,  near  the 
present  site  of  Decatur.  Here  Mr.  Hanks  re- 
mained ualll  the  fall  of  18;Jl,  when  he  removed 
lo  Coles  county 

It  was  during  the  residence  of  his  lather  in 
Macon  county  that  Aorahani  Lincoln  left  the 
parental  roof  and  went  out  in  the  world  to 


ngni  tne  oattle  ot  llle  lor  hlmseil.    in  the  be- 
glnging  of  this  struggle  Mr.  Hanks  was  his  I 
counselor  and  last  friend,  as  he  had  ever  been 
from  his  early  boyhood. 

In  1804  occurred  the  riots  of  Charleston,  in 
Coies  county  ,  111.,  known  lu  that  locality  as 
the  Charleston  rebellion,  in  which  Dr.  York, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  that  phice,  was  tilled.. 
A  number  of  the  rioters  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prisou.  Their  case  looked  like  a 
hopeless  one,  and  Dennis  Hanks  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  intercede  with  President  Lin- 
coln in  their  behalf.  Ou  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Hanks  was  roDbed  at  Crestline.  O.,  of 
all  his  valuables  but  his  railroad  ticket. 
He  Saw  the  President. 

He  continued  ou  his  journey,  and  arriving  at 
Washington  sent  immediately  to  the  white 
house  and  informed  the  usher  that  he  wished 
io  see  President  Lincoln.  He  was  informed 
by  that  dignitary  that  he  could  not  see  him,  as 
;iiatwas  not  the  day  for  the  president  to  see 
visitors. 

'•Yes,  but  1  must  sec  hivu,"  said  Mr.  Hanks. 
The  usher  then  asked  for  bis  card. 

•'I  have  no  c^rd.  Tell  him  Dennis  Hanks 
wants  to  see  htm.  Hhovv  me  the  door  of  his 
room,"  said  Mr.  Hanks,  as  he  walked  "ast  the 
usher.  This  was  done,  uud  Mr.  Hanks  walked 
into  the  president's  room  and  exclaimed: 

"How  are  you.  Abe;" 

The  president  left  his  desk,  and  walking  to- 
ward him  exclaimed: 

••Why,  Dennis,  what  brought  you  here?"  and 
threw  his  arms  around  the  old  man  and  em- 
braced him. 

Mr.  Hanks  soon  made  known  his  errand, 
secured  the  release  of  ihe  men  in  whose  behalf 
be  was  interceding,  and  started  tor  home  the 
uext  day.  It  was  while  ou  this  visit  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  that,  the  latter  presented  Mr.  Hanks 
with  the  silver  watch  that  he  has  ever  since 
kept.  It  was  the  watch  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
carried  during  his  early  struggles  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hants'  health  tip  to  a  few  months  ago 
was  good.  He  was  well  posted  iu  the  current 
(■  vents  of  the  day.  and  until  his  eyes  crew  dim 
took  great  pleasure  in  reading.  He  had  a 
most  retentive  memory,  and  nothing  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  to  talk  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  to  tell  auecdoLes  of  his  early  boy- 
hood. One  in  which  he  took  great  delight 
was  the  relation  of  how  he  saved  young 
Lincoln  from  drowning.  It  was  iu  [Spencer 
county,  Indiana.  Lincoln,  then  but  a  boy,  at- 
lemped  to  cross  a  swollen  stream.  He  soon 
got  beyond  his  depth  and  the  rapid  current 
was  carrying  him  down,  when  Mr.  Hanks, 
with  almost  the  strength  of  a  giant,  sprung 
into  the  ttream  and  rescued  front  a  watery 
grave  the  boy  who  was  afterward  to  figure  60 
prominently  in  ameliorating  and  bettering  the 
condition  of  4,000,0(10  slaves  and  many  millions 
more  of  bis  fellow-men. 


N'S  FRIEND  AND  TUTOR 


of  Dennis  F.  Hanks  at  the  Ripe 
Age  of  93  Years. 


Paris,  111.,  October  21,  1892— Den- 
nis F.  Hanks,  the  early  tutor  and  life- 
long: friend  of  the  martyred  President,  | 
Abraham  Lincoln,  died  at  1  o'clock, 
at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Nancy   Hoff,  in  this  city,  aged  93 
years,  5  months  and  G  days.    For  the 
last  three  years  he  has  made  his  home 
with  his  daughter  in  this  city.  While 
quite  feeble,   he  was   able   to  walk 
about  the  house  and  yard.     On  the 
22d  of  September  he  was  induced  by 
his   friends   to   attend   the  Emanci- 
pation Day    Exercises    at  the  Fair 
Grounds,  near  this  city,  and  while  re- 
turning home  was   run   over  by  a 
buggy,  inflicting  injuries  from  which 
he  neve  rallied,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been    confined    to  his  room. 
Dennis  F.  Hanks  was  born  on  the 
south  fork  of    Nolin's    creek,  three 
miles   southeast   of  Hodginsville,  in 
Hardin  county,  Ky.,  May  15,  1799. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia 
and  were  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Kentucky.    It  was  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  Hardin  county,  Ky.,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  he  and  j 
Mr.    Hanks    being    boys    together,  j 
Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham  | 
!  Lincoln  emigrated  from  Hardin  coun- 
I  ty,  Ky.,  to  Spencer,  Ind.,  and  after  a 
year's  residence  in  Indiana  his  wife 
died  and  he  returned  to  Kentucky, 
where   he   subsequently   married  for 
his  second    wife,     Sarah  Johnston, 
whose  daughter    Dennis     F.  Hanks 
afterward  married.     Thomas  Lincoln  i 
then  returned  to  Indiana,  accompan- 
ied by  Mr.  Hanks,  and  it  was  here 
the  latter  taught  the  boy  Abraham 
Linsoln,  to  read  and  write.  After 
residing  in  Spencer  county  for  six- 
teen years,  the  families  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  sixteen 
in  number,  emigrated  to  Illinois,  and 
settled  on  the  Sangamon  river,  in  Ma- 
con county,  near  the  present  site  of 
Decatur.    Here  Mr.  Hanks  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1831,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Coles  county.    It  was  dur- 
ing the  residence  of  his   father  in 
Macon  county  that  Abraham  Lincoln  I 
left  the  parental  roof  and  went  out ' 
in  the  world  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  for  himself.    In  the  beginning  of 
this  struggle    Mr.    Hanks    was  his 
counselor  and  fast  friend,  as  he  had 
been  from  his  early  boyhood.    In  1864 
occurred  the  riots  of  Charleston,  in 
Coles  county,  Illinois,  known  in  that 
locality  as  the  Charleston  rebellion, 
in  which  Dr.  York,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  that  city,  was  killed.    A  num- 
ber of  rioters     were     arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.    Their  case  look- 
ed like  a  hopeless    one  and  Dennis 
Hanks  was  sent  to  Washington  to  in- 
tercede with    President    Lincoln  in 
their  behalf.    On  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington,  Mr.   Hanks   was   robbed  at 
Crestline,  O.,  of  all  his  valuables  but 
his  railroad  ticket.    He  continued  on 
his  journey,  and  arriving  at  Wash- 
ington went  immediately  to  the  White 
House  and  informed  the  usher  that 
he  wished  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  when 
he  was  informed  by  that  dignitary 
that  he  could  not  see    him,    as  that 
was  not  the  day  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
see  visitors. 

"Yes,  but  I  must  see  him,"  said 
Mr.  Hanks.  Then  the  usher  asked 
for  his  card. 

"I  have  not  card.  Tell  him  Dennis 
HanVe  wants  to  see  him,    Show  me 


the  door  of  his  room,  bam  Mr.  nanKS  i 
as  he  walked  past  the  usher. 

This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Hanks 
■walked  into  the  President's  room  and 
exclaimed: 

"How  are  you,  Abe?" 
The  President  left  his   desk  and, 
walking  toward  him  exclaimed,  "Why, 
Dennis,    what    brought  you  here?", 
and  threw  his  arms  around  him  and  j 
embraced  him. 

Mr.  Hanks  soon  made  known  his  I 
errand,   secured   the  release   of  the 
men  in  whose  behalf  he  was  inter- 
ceding,  and  started  home  on  the  next 
day.     It  was  while  on  this  visit  to  I 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  latter  presented 
Mr.  Hanks  the  silver  watch  that  he 
;  has  ever  since    kept.    It    was  the 
'  watch  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  carried 
during  his  early  struggles  in  Illinois. 
Mr.    Hanks'    health,    up  to    a  few 
months  ago,  was  good.    He  was  well 
posted  in  the  current  events  of  the 
day,  and  until  his  eyes  grew  dim  took 
great  pleasure  in  reading.    He  had  a 
;  most  retentive  memory,  and  nothing 
I  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  to  talk 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  tell  anecdotes 
of  his  early  boyhood.    One  in  which  j 
1  he  took  great  delight  was  an  occur- 
rence in  which  he  saved  young  Lin- 1 
coin  from     drowning.      it  was     in  j 
Spencer  county,  Indiana,  young  Lin- 1 
coin,  then  but  a  lad,  attempted  to ' 
cross   a   swollen   stream.     He  soon 
got  beyond  his  depth  and  the  rapid 
current  was  carrying  him  down  for 
the  first  last  time  when  Mr.  Hanks, 
with  almost  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
sprang  into  the  stream  and  rescued 
from   a  watery  grave  the  boy  who 
was  afterward  to  figure  so  promin- 
ently in  ameliorating  and  bettering 
the  condition  of  4,000,000  slaves  and 
many  millions   more  of  his  fellow- 
men. 


THE  ROANOKE  TIMES, 


HE  WAS  ABE'S  COUSIN. 


INTERESTING      REMINISCENCES  OF 
THE    LATE    DENNIS  HANKS. 


Much  of  His  Later  Life  Was  Spent  in 
Telling  Stories  of  Lincoln — Strange  En- 
vironment of  the  Martyred  President's 
Early  Life. 

[Special  Correspondence.] 
Pakis,  Ills.,  Oct  i»L— The  death  of  our 
late  citizen,  the  Veteran  Dennis  Hanks, 
►severed  the  last  tie  which  bound  this  gen- 
eration to  the  boyhood  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. This  alone  would  make  it  an  event 
of  national  interest.  But  to  those  of  us 
who  were  born  and  reared  in  the  land 
where  Lincoln  passed  his  boyhood,  whose 
fathers  have  described  to  us  hundreds  of 
times  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
characters  were  formed  and  constitutions 
sometimes  hardened,  bat  oftener  irretriev- 
ably ruined,  the  reminiscences  of  Dennis 
possessed  a  fascination  they  could  not  have 
for  the  eastern  reader. 


DENNIS  HANKS, 
The  pastern  reader  cannot  realize  as  we 
do  the  environment  of  the  Lincolns,  the 
Hanks  and  the  Sparrows  in  1820-iJO.  We 
see  as  in  a  vision  the  great  dense  forests 
which  had  so  much  todo  in  deepening  their 
native  superstition;  the  wild  beasts  in  war 
with  which  they  act] ui red  a  sort  of  destruc- 
tive activity;  the  noxious  insects  swarming 
in  the  air,  and  poisonous  reptiles  lurking 
in  the  grass,  which,  unknown  to  them, 
seriously  affected  their  theology;  the  dread- 
ful malaria,  and  the  still  more  dreaded 
milk  sickness. 

Dennis  P.  Hanks  was  born  on  the  south 
fork  of  Nolin's  creek,  three  miles  south- 
east of  the  present  Hodgensville,  Harden 
county,  Ky.,  -May  15,  IT'jy.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  rudeness  of  the 
society  of  that  time  and  locality  or  the 
primitive  character  of  the  people,  and 
there  is  au  overabundance  of  testimony 
that  the  two  families  so  strangely  con- 
nected and  eventually  so  famous  were 
below  rather  than  above  the  average.  If 
there  is  any  spirit  of  art  or  refinement  in 
a  people  it  is  most  apt  to  show  in  their  re- 
ligion, and  if  Peter  Cart-wright  and  others 
of  that  day  can  be  believed  the  popular 
religion  of  that  and  place  was  a  sort 
of  rude  frenzy.  other  respects  there 
t&s  a  wild  freedq,    which  often  resulted 


brought  a  neoond  wife  from  Kentucky. 
With  her  came  her  three  children,  John, 
Sarah  and  Matilda  Johnston.  Dennis 
Hanks  now  found  the  Lincoln  cabin  far 
more  attractive.  It  was  his  home,  so  fat- 
as  he  could  be  said  to  have  one,  and  in  due 
time  he  married  Sarah  Johnston. 

The  story  that  Dennis  had  some  time  be- 
fore taught  young  Lincoln  to  read  aud 
write  is,  in  the  language  of  that  locality, 
"a  little  mixed."  Abraham  had  attended 
!  school  a  few  weeks  in  Kentucky.  w.b 
attended  long  enough  in  Indiana  to  make 
his  entire  schooling  amount  to  a  year, 
aud  his  stepmother  was  a  fairly  well  ed- 
ucated woman.  So  it  is  not  likely  that 
Dennis  could  have  taught  ftim  much. 

Disease  ravaged  the  settlement.  Tht 
ague  they  had  always  with  them,  and  tin 
dreaded  milk  sickness  came  again  anc 
again — about  once  in  live  years,  as  the  waj 
of  this  disease  is.    No  one  has  explainc 
this  mysterious  blight.     In  my  boyho< 
all   that  was  known  was  that  cert/ 
springs  were  infected  with  it,  and  that 
streams  flowing    therefrom  had  to 
fenced  till  it  had  flowed  some  200  y( 
when  the  poison  evaporated.  Catth 
fered  most,  and,  though  ever  so  lit 
fected,  their  milk  and  meat  were  poi 
all  who  ate  them.    It  returned  at  c 
sive  longer  intervals  as  the  count 
cleared,  and  as  late  as  18T8  vroug 
rible  destruction  in  one  neighborly 
In  1828  and  the  next  year  it  ut 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  Hanks  8 
coin  families,  and  in  183ft-tbj 
oft  described  .w21s$£SbMI  41 
tfaecStttes  af93&w&u4^6H36!inis  for  tht 
next  thirty  years,  but  at  this  point  "OIrP 
John  Hanki,,"  as  the  boys  called  him,  be- 
came a  prominent  figure.    He  had  more 
"money  sense,"  as  western  people  say,  thanj 
any  of  the  lot,  and  had  gone  before  and  <" 
lected  good  locations  for  the  others.  T 
spring  he  and  Abraham   Lincoln  split 
enough  rails  to  fence  in  fifteen  acres,  and 
uncommonly  good  rails  they  must  have 
been,  for  thirty  years  later  "Old  John" 
electrified  the  state  convention  by  enter- 1 
ing  with  one  of  them  on  his  shoulder,  and ! 
before  the  close  of  June,  1800,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  toothpicks  and  other  souvenirs 
made  of  these  rails  were  in  evidence  in  the! 
west.    It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  rails 
were  made  of  black  walnut  and  white  oak,, 
and  that  those  woods  do  last  a  long  time. 

In  1856  Charleston,  capital  of  Colesi 
county.  Ills.,  in  which  Dennis  Hanks  lo-j 
cated  in  1831,  was  the  scene  of  a  terribh 
tragedy.  A  man  named  Monroe,  who  h) 
killed  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Ellington, 
an  affray,  was  lynched,  with  circumstances* 
of  shocking  barbarity.  Viaiting  the  vicin- 
ity immediately  after,  I  first  heard  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  mentioned  aa 
that  of  an  influential  man  and  popular 
speaker,  but  among  all  my  acquaintances' 
between  there  and  Terre  Haute  I  never | 
once  heard  mention  of  a  Hanks. 

Seven  years  later  ther«  was  another 
tragedy  at  Charleston,  and  Dennis  sua 
denly  became  a  prominent  man.    He  then 
indulged  in  many  reminiscences  of  his 
"Cousin  Abe — president  now,  you  know." 
In  the  meantime,  ho-vever,  the  rails  split, 
as  alleged,  by  Abranam  Linco'  <  and  John 
Hanks  had    gone   on    theii  sensational 
coarse  and  been  whittled  into  souvenirs, 
and  early  in  1861  Lincoln  made  his  last 
visit  to  his  relatives  in  Coles  county. 
Dennis  then  lived  a  the  vicinity  of  Farm- 
ing ton,  where  r     had  located  in  " 
and  of  all  the  .ationship 
only  one  w^o  e      saw  J  '~ 
The  oct 


gal  result. 

The  Genoese,  in  their  age  of  extreme 
piety,  erected  a  hospital  especially  fa 
those  to  whom,  in  their  complicated  Italia 
phrase,  "had  not  been  granted  the  be' 
diction  of  a  father's  smile."    »i  is  p.. 
fully  certain  that  Dennis  and  his  Cousin 
Nancy,  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  were 
of  that  class.    Their  mothers  had  been 
known  simply  as  "the  Hanks  girls,"  and 
were  described  as  "uncommonly  smart  aud 
mighty  fond  of  tending  camp  meetings 
aud  such."    Of  course  both  these  waifs 
took  their  mother's  family  name.  Lin- 
coln's mother  was  born  in  Virginia.  John 
Hanks,  another  relative,  was  a  sou  of  that 
Thomas  Hanks  in  whose  shop,  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.,  Thomas  Lincoln  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade. 

All  the  testimouy  indicates  that  the 
family  were  of  the  class  known  as  "poor 
whites."  It  all  emphasizes  the  great  fact 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man  apart 
from  his  kind,  an  exception  quite  as  re- 
markable as  Shakespeare,  one  not  to  be 
numbered  among  his  people,  and  it  re- 
quires no  great  p^wer  of  religious  imagi- 
nation to  believe  that  he  was  raised  up 
for  the  work  he  did.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
noting  that  in  the  only  biography  Lincoln 
ever  wrote  he  does  not  give  the  maiden  or 
Christian  name  of  his  mother,  and  gives 
but  three  lines  to  her  family.  The  genial 
aud  communicative  Dennis  Hanks  has 
told  us  nearly  all  we  know  about  his  race. 

The  first  dozen  years  or  so  of  his  life  are 
a  historic  blank.  His  mother  married 
Thomas  Sparrow,  and  her  sister  married 
Henry  Sparrow,  ,  ;ie  result  of  these  unions 
being  that  Nancy  Hanks,  :  other  of  the 
president,  at  au  early  age  went  to  live  with 
Thomas  Sparrow,  and  thus  she  and  Dennis 
passed  several  years  under  the  same  roof. 
The  story  that  Dennis  saved  the  lite  of 
Lincoln  in  Kentu  Icy  is  an  error.  The  man 
who  did  the  nation  that  kindness  was  Aus- 
tin Gollauer,  of  j '  'dgensvule,  and  he  wan 
still  living  at  las*  accounts.  Dennis  next 
appears  in  history  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
wile*1  ue  reached  the  Liucoln  home  in  In 
ti£vna,  became  a  ^ci"~^^\~hi  .4"  V?  JCP'* 
time  a  champion  of  youn?,  Abraham.  The 
two  families  worked  together,  aided  each 
other  and  shared  their  little  fortunes  in  a 
sort  of  frontier  communism,  and  very  nat- 
urally Dennis  l.ecame  the  tutor  of  his 
younger  relative  in  all  sorts  of  woodcraft. 

In  1818  the  great  calamity  felloutho.se 
simple  people.  There  is  generally  much 
sickness  in  settling  a  new  couutry,  but 
that  in  Indiana  was  probably  worse  than 
in  any  other  state. 

According  to  d|l  accounts,  and  confirmed 
by  our  observations  in  later  years,  people 
who  got  through  the  winter  "in  any  kind 
of  condition"  usually  enjoyed  good  health 
I  as  long  as  the  vegetation  was  growing, 
i  but  when  "the  turn  of  the  season  came 
!  on"  in  August  the  pioneers  fell  iu  all  di- 
!  rections.    Travelers  through  southern  In- 
;  diana  at  that  time  relate  that  they  would 
|  often  call  in  succession  at  half  a  dozen 
,  houses  before  finding  one  where  any  one 
'  was  able  to  even  prepare  a  good  meal  for  a 
|  chance  comer.    After  three  to  five  years  of 
this  sort  of  thing  many  constitutions  were 
ho  weakened  that  the  next  winter  brought 
;  death.    Dennis  told  us  of  an  affliction 
I  known  as  the  "cold  plague,"  meaning 
I  probably  those  dreadful  congestive  chills 
which  sometimes  killed  the  victim  in  three 
hours. 

On  top  of  this  came  the  dreaded  milk 
sickness,  and  "the  tribe,"  as  people  good 
naturedly  called  such  a  family  association, 
was  decimated.  Thomas  Sparrow  and 
wife  died  almost  at  the  same  time  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  mother  soon  followed.  In 
fact  the  whole  v'iciuity  was  terribly 
scourged.   A  year  later  Thomas  Lincoln 


KNEW  LINCOLN 
FROM  HIS  BIRTH 
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Dennis  Hanks,  Cousin  of  the 

Emancipator,  Has  Left  Record 
of  the  Early  Days  in  the  Hum- 

—  bhr  Lfttle  Kontuoky  Log  Cabin- 


WEDDINGS  and  births  al- 
ways attract  attention,  so  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  the  parents 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  advent 
into  the  world  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator were  not  without  exception. 

It  was  always  the  proud  boast  of 
Rev.  Edward  Head,  a  Methodist 
minister,  and  likewise  a  carpenter,  that 
he  performed  the  ceremony  that  united 
Abraham  Lincoln's  parents  in  mar- 
riage. In  telling  of  the  bridal  couple 
and  the  feast,  he  said : 

"Nancy  Hanks  was  a  fresh-looking 
girl,  I  should  say  past  twenty.  Tom 
was  a  respectable  mechanic,  who  could 
take  his  choice ;  and  she  was  to  be 
treated  with  respect.  I  was  at  the  iu- 
fare  given  by  John  H.  Parrott,  her 
guardian — and  it  was  only  girls  with 
money  who  had  had  guardians  appoint- 
ed by  the  court.  Our  table  was  of 
puncheons  cut  from  the  solid  logs,  and 
they  were  the  cabin's  floor  next  day. 
We  had  bear  meat,  venison,  wihl  tur- 
key, (lucks'  eggs,  wild  and .  tame — so 
common  that  you  could  buy  them  at 
two  bits  a  bushel — maple  sugar,  swung 
on  a  string,  to  bite  off  for  coffee  or 
whisky ;  sirup  in  big  gourds,  peach  and 
honey;  a  sheep  that  the  two  families 
barbecued  whole  over  coals  of  wood 
burned  in  a  pit,  and  covered  with 
green  boughs  to  keep  in  the  juices ; 
and  a  race,  for  the  whisky  bottle." 

Another  guest  at  the  wedding  was 
Christopher  Columbus  Graham,  who 
lived  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old.  In  explaining  his  presence 
at  the  festivities,  Graham  said : 

"You  see,  I  was  out  hunting  roots 
for  medicines,  and  I  just  went  to  the 
wedding  to  get  a  good  supper — and.  I 
got  it.  Tom  Lincoln  was  a  carpenter, 
and  a  good  one  for  those  days,  when  a 
cabin  was  built  mostly  with  an  ax. 
It  didn't  have  a  nail  or  a  bolt  or  u 
hinge  in  it — only  leathers  and  pins  to 
the  door.  There  wasn't  any  glass, 
either,  except  what  you  might  find  in 
bottles  or  watches  and  spectacles,  if 
they  owned  them.  But  Tom  Lincoln 
had  the  best  set  of  tools  in  the  whole 
county." 

Dennis  Hanks,  Lincoln's  cousin  and 
playmate,  takes  up  the  story :  '  _ 

"When  Nancy  married  Tom  he  was 
working  in  a  carpenter  shop.  It  wasn't 
Tom's  fault  he  couldn't  make  a  living 
by  his  trade ;  there  was  scarcely  any 
money  in  the  country.  So  Tom  took 
up  some  land — mighty  poor  land,  but 
the  best  he  could  get  when  he  hadn't 
much  to  trade  for  it. 


"Tom  and  Nancy  lived  on  a  farm 
nbout  two  miles  from  us  when  Abe 
•A-as  born,"  Dennis  Hanks  recalled.  "I 
recollect  Tom  coming    over    to  our 
house  one  cold  morning  in  February 
and  saying,  kind  of  slow: 
"  'Nancy's  got  a  boy  baby.' 
"Mother  got  flustered  and  hurried 
up  her  work  to  go  over  and  look  after 
the  little  fellow;  but  I  didn't  have 
t  nothing  to  wait  for,  so  I  cut  and  run 
i  the  whole  two  miles  to  see  my  new 

cousin.  You  bet  I  was  tickled  to 
death.  Babies  wasn't  as  common  as 
blackberries  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky. 

"I  rolled  up  and  slept  in  a  bearskin 
that  night  by  the  fireplace,  so  I  could 
see  the  little  fellow  when  he  cried,  and 
Tom  had  to  get  up  and  tend  to  him. 
Nancy  let  me  hold  him  pretty  soon. 

"Folks  often  ask  me  if  Abe  was  a 
j  good-looking  baby.  Well,  now,  he 
looked  just  like  any  other  baby  at  first 
— like  red  cherry  pulp  squeezed  dry. 
And  he  didn't  improve  as  he  grew  old- 
er. Abe  never  was  much  for  looks.  J 
recollect  how  Tom  joked  about  Abe's 
long  legs  when  he  was  toddling  about 
the  cabin.  He  grew  out  of  his  clothes 
faster  than  Nancy  could  make  them. 

"After  he  could  walk  Abe  never  gave 
Nancy  any  trouble,  except  to  keep  him 
in  clothes.  Most  of  the  time  we  went 
barefoot.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  wet 
buckskin  glove?  Well,  moccasins 
weren't  any  protection  against  the  wet. 
For  snow,  birch  bark  with  hickory  bark 
soles,  strapped  over  yarn  socks,,  beat 


"Nancy  Let  Me  Hold  Him  Pretty  Soon." 

buckskin  all  hollow.  Abe  and  me  got 
pretty  handy  contriving  things  that 
way.  And  Abe,  about  as  soon  as  he 
was  weaned,  was  right  out  in  the 
woods,  fishing  in  the  creek,  setting 
traps  for  rabbits  and  muskrats,  going 
on  coon-hunts  with  Tom  and  me  and 
the  dogs,  following  up  bees  to  find  the 
bee  trees  and  dropping  corn  for  his 
pappy.  It  was  a  mighty  interesting 
life  for  a  boy,  but  there  was  a  good 
many .  chances  that  he  wouldn't  live 
to  crow  ud." 


So,  taken  all  in  all,  even  admitting 
the  dignity  conferred  on  Tom  Lin- 
coln's bride  by  the  possession  of  a 
guardian,  it  was  a  lowly  chronicle — 
this  of  the  backwoods  wedding  and  the 
children's  log-cabin  birth.    But  it  has 
been  the  story  of  the  origins  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  Americans,  who,  like  j 
their  most  famous  exemplar,  have  ris-  I 
en  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  energy  i 
and  brains  to  positions  comuiuadinj 
the  respect  of  those  born  to  the  earth's 
richest  comforts  and  most  lavish  lux-  | 
uries. 

And  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  it . 
That  Lincoln's  emancipation  of  the 
poor  blacks  was  not  the  only  freedom 
he  gained  for  humanity  through  his  ca- 
reer. He  had  the  cabin  of  his  birth 
flung  in  his  teeth  many  a  time  before 
his  home  was  the  nation's  most  covet- 
ed place  of  residence.  After  that,  no 
son  of  poverty  need  take  shame  for 
the  humble  roof  that  sheltered  him  in 
iniancy. 


H  T 


When  Lincoln  Was  Born. 


when   Lincoln    "   , 

•     «     I,*    once  told  the  story  ot 
Lincoln's  cousin    ^""'%^a^omary  homely  language 
that  momentous  birth  in  lua  cus ■        >     Lincoln's  father 
J-Tom  and  Nancy,"  he  Mid,  "ternng  le<  , 

and  mother,  "lived  ™  a  .Xt  Tom  comin'  over  to  our 
when  Abe  was  born.  .1 , "f °"Sg,.uary  an'  sayin'  kind  o 
house  one  cold  ™°™™bytab<Z?  Mother  got  flustered  an 
slow    'Nancy's  got  a  baby  DOJ^  after  the  little 

Lrried  up  her  work  to  B^over  :  ^  {ur_  so  r  cut 
ieller,  but  1  die  n  t   have  nov  cousin.  You 
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"His  First  Sight  of 

b  V    W  .    M  .    IlIC    C  O  N  N  K  L  L 

T  T  WAS  in  IKS—  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Dennis 
1  Hunks,  then  an  old  man,  eighty-eight  years  of 
age  It  was  while  living  in  Charleston,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Hanks,  even  at  that  age,  was  very  straight, 
well-preserved,  and  never  tired  of  speaking  of  the 
many  virtues  and  excellencies  of  Lincoln. 

"When  did  vou  first  see  Abe?" 

"About  twentv-four  hours  after  birth— hardly 
that— I  rickolect  I  run  nil  the  way,  over  two  miles, 
to  see  Nancv  Hanks'  buby.    Tvas  common  to 
.,•„,„•  together  in  then,  days  to  see  new-  babies 
Her  name  was  Nancy  Hanks  before  she  married 
Thomas  Lincoln.    I  held  the  wee  one  a  minute. 
I  was  ten  years  old.  and  it  tickled  me  to  hold 
the  pulpv.  red  iml''  thing.    When  Abe  was  about 
nine  years  old  his  father  moved  to  Indiana,  Spen- 
cer CountV.     We  came  out  a  year  later,  and  he 
then  had  a  cabin  up  and  he  gave  us  the  shanty. 
On  this  spot  Abe  grew  to  manhood.    Our  cabins 
wen-  about  fifteen  rods  apart.    Abe  killed  a  wild 
turkey  the  day  we  got^ there,  and  couldn  t  get 
through  telling  about  it." 


"  T  T  IS  stated  you  taught  him  to  read;  is  that  so? 

1  "1  reckon.  I  taught  him  to  spell,  read  and 
cipher.  He  knew  his  letters  pretty  welhsh;  his 
mother  taught  him  his  letters.  If  there  ever  was  a 
good  woman  she  were  one,  a  true  Christian  of 
the  Baptist  church;  but  she  died  soon  after  we 
arrived,  and  left  him  without  a  teacher.  His 
father  couldn't  read  a  word.  Abe  went  to  school 
in  all  about  a  quarter;  I  then  set  up  to  help  him; 
did  the  best  I  could.  Webster's  speller  was  his 
first  favorite.  A  copy  of  the  Indiana  Statutes  came 
next.  Then  he  happened  on  to  a  copy  of  the 
'Rabian  Nights!'  Abe  would  lay  on  the  floor  with 
a  chair  under  his  head,  and  laugh  over  that  book 
for  hours.  I  told  him  they  was  likely  hes  from 
end  to  end,  but  he  learned  to  read  right  well  in 

them.  .      ■    r  f 

"At  that  tune  he  was  not  grown,  only  six  Ictt 


two  inches;  he  was  six  feet  four  and  a  half  when 
grown.  Tall,  lathy  and  gangling;  not  much  ap- 
pearance; not  handsome;  not  ugly;  but  peculiar- 
some.  This  kind  of  a  fellow:  If  a  man  rode  up  horse- 
back Abe  would  be  the  first  out  and  on  the  fence 
to  ask  questions,  till  his  father  would  give  him  a 
bump  on  the  head;  then  he  would  throw  stones 
or  something;  but.  pondered  all  the  while.  He  wen- 
very  strong  and  active.  I  were  ten  years  older, 
but'  I  couldn't  rassle  him  down,  his  legs  were  too 
strung  for  me.  My,  how  he  could  chop  wood.  His 
ax  would  flash  and  bite  into  a  sugar  tree  or  sycamore, 
and  down  it  would  come.  If  you  heard  him  falling 
trees  you  would  think  there  were  three  men  m 
the  woods  cutting;  but  he  was  never  sassy  or 
quarrelsome. 

'•  T  HAVE  seen  him  walk  into  a  crowd  of  rowdies 
1  and  tell  them  some  droll  yarn  that  would 
bust  them  all  up.  It  was  the  same  \yh(  u  he  was  a 
lawyer.  There  was  a  soinethm'  peeuliarsoTiWi  about 
him'.  We  then  had  no  idea  of  his  future  greatness. 
He  was  a  bright  lad,  but  the  big  world  seemed  ahead 
of  him.  He  didn't  at  first  take  to  books,  we  had  to 
hire  him  at  first.  But  when  he  got  a  taste,  it  was 
the  old  storj — we  had  to  pull  the  sow's  ears  to  the 
trough,  and  then  pull  her  tail  to  get  her  away." 
"What  church  did  Abe  belong  to?" 
"The  Baptist  church.  I  will  tell  you  a  circum- 
stance about  him.  He  would  come  home  from 
church,  put  a  box  in  the  middle  of  the  eabm  floor, 
and  repeat  the  sermon  from  text  to  doxology. 
I've  heard  him  do  it  often. 

"He  got  his  sterling  principles  of  character  from 
both  parents,  his  strong  will  from  his  father.  His 
father  used  to  swear  a  little.  One  day  his  little 
girl  picked  up  a  foul  oath  and  was  bruising  the  hitter 
morsel  in  her  sweet  lips,  when  Nancy  called, 
"Thomas,'  and  said,  'listen,  husband.'  He  stopped 
that  habit  right  thar,  and  never  swore  again. 
Abe's  kindness  he  got  from  his  mother.  His  hu- 
mor, love  of  humanity,  hatred  of  slavery,  all  came 
from  her.  1  am  free  to  say  Abe  was  a  mother's 
bo  v." 
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An  Uncle  of  Lincoln 
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Gave  Him  Early  Lessons 

First  to  Instruct  Great  Emancipator  in 
His  Reading  and  Writing  Lessons 


It  is  in  most  of  the  histories  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  a 
nation  is  celebrating'  today,  was 
taught  to  read  and  write  by  his  moth- 
er. Among  the  authorities  helping 
to  perpetuate  this  tradition  is  the 
Encyclopedia  Britanniea  which  says 
of  Lincoln's  early  education,  "His 
own  mother  taught  him  to  read  and 
his  stepmother  urged  him  to  study." 

But  now  comes  a  San  Diego  man 
with  testimony  obtained  at  first  hand 
to  refute  this  tradition.  This  man  is 
D.  J.  Tate,  3664  Nile  street,  who  has 
preserved  newspaper  records  of  an( 


interview  he  once  had  with  Dennis 
Hanks,  a  second  cousin  of  the  Eman- 
cipator. In  this  interview  Hanks  as- 
serted it  was  he  who  taught  Lincoln 
to  spell,  read  and  write.  Lincoln's 
mother  taught  her  son  his  letters, 
Hanks  explained,  but  was  not  com- 
petent to  impart  further  erudition. 
"She  could  read  a  little,"  he  is  quot- 
ed, "but  only  in  the  Bible.  I  do 
not  know  who  taught  her.  I  never 
saw  her  read  in  anything  except  the 
Bible.  She  could  not  write.  She  was 
raised  a  Separate  Baptist  and  was 
(Continued  on  Page  8J 


was  a  little,  bob- tailed  Yankee  and 
when  he  saw  Lincoln  he  said:  'What 
in  the  devil  did  you  do  that  for?'  I 
would  have  hung  every  one  of  them.' 

"Lincoln  told  him  if     they  came 
home  to  their  families  they  would  not 
I  harm  anyone." 

In  one  of  the  papers  preserved  by 
Tate,  Hanks  is  given  as  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Lincoln's 
mother's  real  name  was  Nancy  Spar- 
row  and  not  Nancy  Hanks,  as  she  is 
4  nown  to  historians. 
I  "Henry  Sparrow  married  Lucy 
Hanks,"  he  is  quoted.  "The  fruits  of 
the  marriage  of  Henry  Sparrow  and 
Lucy  Hanks  were  the  following  eight 
children:  Nancy,  James,  Sallie,  Betsy, 
George,  Henry,  Lucinda  and  Thomas. 
Nancy,  being  the  first  born,  was  a 
blonde,  the  very  picture  of  her  moth- 
er and  the  Hanks  family,  and  some- 
one exclaimed,  'She  is  a  Hanks,'  and 
ever  afterward  she  was  known  as 
Nancy  Hanks,  instead  of  Nancy  Spar- 
row, which  was  her  real  name." 


SAN  DIEGO  MAN 
LINCOLN'S  TUTOR 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
a  very  industrious  and  pious  woman. 
If  there   ever  was  a   Christian  she 
was  one. 

"I  was  the  only  man  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  could  write  and  was 
often  called  upon  to  write  notes  and 
letters  and  whatever  was  to  be  writ- 
ten." 

Further  information  concerning  the 
education  of  young  Abraham  is  con-  | 
tained  in  other  newspaper  interviews 
with  Dennis  Hanks,  published  in 
Tate's  old"  home,  Charleston,  111., 
which  is  rich  in  Lincoln  lore. 

Made  Lincoln's  Pen 
In  one  interview  he  is  quoted: 
"I  first  taught  him  (Lincoln)  to 
spell  and  read  and  write.  I  made  the 
first  pen  that  he  ever  had.  I  killed 
■,:  buzzard  and  took  his  wing  feathers 
i|or  pens,  as  there  were  no  geese  in 
,he  settlement.  We  either  used  buz- 
zard or  wild  turkey  feathers.  Abe's 
first  pen  was  made  of  a  buzzard 
quill." 

One  more  instance  in  which  Lin- 
coln overrode  military  authority  to 
extend  clemency  to  erring  citizens, 
was  related  by  Hanks  to  Tate.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  there  had  been  a 
riot  in  Charleston,  111.,  in  connection 
v  ith  the  draft,  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  half  a  dozen  men  and 
the  arrest  of  a  hundred  or  more  citi- 
zens by  military  authorities  and  their 
imprisonment  in  Fort  Delaware.  A 
movement  was  started  in  Illinois  to 
have  the  men  brought  back  to  their 
home  county  for  trial  under  civil 
authority.  When  all  other  efforts 
failed,  Dennis  Hanks  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  intercede  with  the 
President. 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  north  gate 
of  the  White  House  yard,"  Tate 
quotes  him,  "I  saw  the  soldiers  on 
guard  in  their  glittering  armor  but 
I  walked  up  the  gravel  walk  and  was 
met  near  the  steps  by  a  big,  jolly 
looking  Irishman  who  very  authorita- 
tively asked  me  what  I  wanted  there. 
I  told  him  firmly  that  I  wanted  to  | 
see  the  President.  He  replied,  'You 
can't  see  him  now;  this  is  not  his 
hour  for  visitors'.  I  told  him  to 
stand  aside  and  I  would  show  him. 
Thinking  me  some  harmless  crank, 
he  let  me- proceed  and  followed  to  see 
some  fun.  I  told  him  to  stand  at  the 
President's  door  and  see  if  I  didn't 
get  in.  I  opened  the  door  and  looked 
in.  There  sat  Abe  on  the  other  side  I 
f  the  mom,  writing  at  an  old  table 
worth  about  75  cents,  and  I  said, 
'You're  a  pretty  looking  President; 
where  ave  those  old  leather  breeches 
you  used  to  wear?' 

Same  Old  Abe 
"He  jumped  up  and  received  me 
in  his  usual  style  of  other  days.  Af- 
ter a  private  talk  I  fixed  the  business 
up  fur  which  I  was  sent.  When  I 
came  out  the  Irishman  said  I  was  the 
blamdest  man  he  ever  saw.  'How  did 
you  get  to  stay  in  there?  You  must 
be  some  relation  to  Mr.  Lincoln.'  I 
told  him  I  expected  I  was. 

"When  I  got  the  papers  signed  up 
Jby  Mr.  Lincoln  for  allowing  the 
Charleston  men  to  be  sent  back  home 
for  trial,  I  saw  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  about  it.  As  he  wanted  to 
be  stubborn  about  it,  I  »told  him  I 
did   not  want  any   tomfoolery.  He 


Illinois—Relative  of  Lincoln  Family  gives  Information 


LINCOLN  LORE 

Charleston,  III.,  July  17.— D.  H. 
Dowling,  formerly  of  Charleston  but 
now  connected  with  the  Central  Illi- 
nois Public  Service  Company  at 
Springfield,  is  spending  his  vacation 
in  Charleston. 

Mr.  Dowling,  who  is  a  giandson 
of  Dennis  Hauks,  has  a  fund  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily, and  with  the  unusual  interest 
felt  here  now  on  account  of  the  work 
on  the  Lincoln  National  Memorial 
Highway  is  having  to  answer  a 
great  many  questions  from  interest- 
ed people. 

Mr.  Dowling  has  given  some 
greatly  appreciated  facts.  His  moth- 
er, Sarah  Jane  Hanks  Dowling,  was 
named  for  her  grandmother,  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln.  Dennis  Hanks  having 
married  Elizabeth  Johnston,  the 
daughter  of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  by 
a  marriage  former  to  her  union  with 
Thomas  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Dowling  was  eight  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  emigration 
from  Gentry  county,  Indiana,  to 
Macon  county,  Illinois,  and  remem- 
bered well  incidents  of  the  pilgrim- 
age, which  incidents  she  often  re- 
peated to  her  son,  Mr.  Dowling.  She 
remembered  the  trip  through  Vin- 
cennes,  the  crossing  of  the  Wabash 
river  there.  The  trip  over  the  gieat 
western  mail  route  from  that  point 
to  Lawrenceville,  the  crossing  of  the 
Embarras  river  going  into  Lawrence- 
ville the  re-crossing  of  it  as  they  left 
there  northward  for  Russellvilie  and 
Palestine.  Owing  to  the  Biblical 
association  of  the  latter  name  she 
remembered  that  town  well.  From 
talks  with  her  and  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cavalcade,  Mr.  Dowling 
is  convinced  that  the  Embarras  river 
was  crossed  at  MeCann's  ford,  just 
west  of  the  present  town  of  Diona. 

Mr.  Dowling  sayp  that  following 
theis  visit  with  relatives  at  the  old 
settlement  at  Paradise  the  trip  was 
made  to  Macon  county  where  Mr. 
and -Mrs. -John  Hanks,  cousin  of 
Dennis  Hanks  and  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln were,  visited.   The.  Lincolns 


then  settled  on  the  Sangamon  river 
there  and  spent  the  year.  Poor  crops, 
the  extreme  cold  and  chills  aid  fever 
experienced  in  that  location  decided 
them  to  return  to  Indiana  and  they 
started  on  that  trip.  Stopping  at 
the  Radleys  and  9awyers  again  at 
Paradise,  they  were  induced  to  settle 
in  this  vicinity  and  their  first  home 
was  made  at  Buck  Grove  west  of 
the  present  site  ot  Lerna.  They 
latsr  moved  to  the  forty  acres  just 
south  of  Lerna  where  they  stayed  a 
short  time  before  the  final  and  per- 
manent settlement  on  the  Lincoln 
farm  just  south  of  Farmington. 

Mr.  Dowling  had  in  his  possesion 
original  pictures  of  Sarah  Bush  Lin- 
coln, Mrs.  Dennis  Hanks.  Mrs.  Dowl- 
ing and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Chapman,  all 
taken  in  1864  by  Thomas  Lincoln 
Johnston,  grandson  of  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln,  when  he  was  operating  a 
studio  in  Mount  &  Hill's  hall,  after- 
ward the  City  Hall  located  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Mon- 
roe streets  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Daily  News  building.  Mr.  Dow- 
ling also  had  a  daguerrotype  of  Den- 
nis Hanks  and  his  wife  and  pictures 
of  John  T.  Hanks,  Mrs.  John  T 
Hanks  and  of  Nancy  Hanks  Shoaff 
of  Paris,  and  a  picture  of  himself 
taken  at  the  same  time  at  the  Johns- 
ton studio  here. 


Dennis  Hanks  Says  He  Taught 
Lincoln  to  Read  and  Write 


1  -  \  -v  - 1  -y 


(Robert  Mclntyre) 
Few  know  that  the  boyhood  part- 
ner of  Lincoln  still  lived  in  1892,  at 
(the  age  of  8&  years,  im  Charleston. 

This  man  was  kin  to  the  great  lib- 
erator, was  his  backwoods  teacher  and 
guide,  and  knew  home  of  "Honest 
Abe"  than  any  man.  '  His  reminis^ 
cences  of  the  boy  Lincoln  have  never 
^'^en  published  to  my  *  lowledge. 

i  _JkuKMLJiina_l»«J.e,,  4r.d  _erec  ready 
to  recount  for  the  benefit  of  a  young- 
er generation,  the  incidents  (which 
'  marked  the  youth  of  the  martyred 
President.  His  name  was  Dennis  F. 
Hanks,  and  he  was  a  cousin  to  Lincoln. 
Uncle  Dennde,  as  he  was  called,  was 
a  typical  Kentuckian,  born  in  Hardin 
county,  1899.  His  face  was  sun- 
bronzed  and  plowed  with  furrows  of 
time;  a  resolute  mouth  with  firm  grip 
of  the  jaw;  broad  forehead  above  a 
pair  of  unweariable  ■ayes.  The  eyes 
seemed  out  of  place  in  the  weary, 
faded  face;  they  glowed  and  flashed 
like  two  diamond  sparks,  set  in 
ridges  of  dull  gold.  The  face  was  a 
serious  on©,  but  the  play  of  light  in 
the  eyes,  unquenchiable  by  time,  be- 
trayed the  nature  full  of  sunshine  and 
elate  life;  A  sidewise  glance  at  the 
profile  showed  a  face  strikingly  Lin- 
coln-like, prominent  cheek  bones, 
temples,  nose  and  chin;  but  best  of  all 
that  twinkling  drollery  in  the  eye 
that  flashed  in  the  White  House  dur- 
ing  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
To  our  query,  he  replied  cheerily: 

"Certainly,  certianly,  sir,-  I'll  talk 
to  you  about  Abe.  I  kin  talk,  to,,  bein' 
as  I  am  the  only  livin'  man  that  knows 
all  about  him." 

"How  old  was  Mr.  Lincoln  when 
you  first  met  hiiml?" 

Was  10  When  Lincoln  Was  Born 

"About  twenty-four  hours,  hardly 
that;  I  recollect  I  ran  all  the  way, 
over  two  miles,  to  see  Nancy  Hanks' 
boy  baby.  Twas  common  them  for 
connection  to  gather  in  tbsm  days  to 
see  new  babies.  Her  name  was  Nancy 
Hanks  before  she  married  Thomas 
Lincoln.  I  held  the  wee  one  a  minnit. 
I  was  10  years  old,  and  it  tickled  me 
to  hold  the  pulpy,  red  little  Lincoln." 

"When  did  you  move  to  Indiana?" 

"When  Abe  was  about  9.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln moved  first,  and  built  a  camp  of 
brush  in  Spencer  county.  We  came 
out  a  year  later,  and  he  than  had  a 
cabin  up,  and  he  gave  us  the  shanty. 
On  this  spot  Abe  grew  to  manhood." 

"How  far  apart  were  your  cabins?" 

"About  fifteen  rods.    Ab°  killed  a 


j  couldn't  get  through  tellin'  about  it. 
■  The  naimle  was  pronounced  'Linkhorn' 
•  by  the  folks  then.    We  was  all  un- 
educated.    After  a  spell  we  learned 
better." 

"In  the  'Life  of  Lincoln,'  published 
after  his  nomination,  it  is  stated  that 
you  taught  him  to  read." 

"Yes,  sir;  I  did.    I  taught  him  to 
spell,  read  and  cipher.  *    He  knew  his 
[  letters  pretty  wellisb,  but    no  more. 

His  mother  taught  him  his  letters. 
If  ever  there  was  a  good  woman  on 
earth  she  was  one,  a  true  Christian  of 
the  Baptist  church;  but  she  died  soon  ■ 
after  we  arrived,  and  left  him  without 
a  teacher.  His  father  couldn't  read 
a  word." 

"Is  it  possible  he  had  no  schooling?" 

"Only  about  one-quarter,  scarcely 
that.  I  ithen  set  in  to  help  him.  I 
dichVt  know  much,  but  I  did  the  best 
I  could."  : 

"What  books  did  he  read  first?" 

"Webster's  speller.  When  I  got 
him  through  that,  I  only  had  a  copy  of 
Indiana  statutes.  Then  he  got  hold 
of  a  book,  I  can't  recollect  the  name, 
but  maybe  you  kin  if  I  tell  you  some- 
thin'  et  was  in  it.  It  told  a  yam  about 
a  feller,  a  nigger  or  suthin',  that 
sailed  a  flatboat  up  to  a  rock  and  the 
rock  was  magnetised  and  drawed  the 
nails  out  of  his  boat,  and  he  got  a 
duckin',  or  drowned;  or  suthin',  I  for- 
got now." 

"That  is  the  story  of  Sinbad  in  the 
'Arabian  Nights.'  " 

"That't  it;  that's  the  book.  Abe 
would  lay  on  the  floor  with  a  chair  un- 
der his  head  and  laugh  over  them 
Rabian  Nights  by  the  hour.  I  told 
him  it  was  likely  lies  from  end  to  end, 
but  he  learned  to  read  right  well  in  it." 

"Had  he  any  other  books?" 

"Yes,  I  borrowed  for  him  the  'Life 
of  Washington'  and  the  'Speeches  of 
Henry  Clay.'      They  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  hiim.    Hei  told  me  after- 
wards, in  the  White  House,  he  wanted 
to  live  like  Washington.    His  speeches 
show  that.    But  the  other  book  did 
the  most  amazing  work.    He  was  '1 
Democrat,  like  his  father  and  all  of 
us,  when  hiei  bes-an  to  read  it.    When  1 
he  closed  it  he  was  a  Whig,  heart  and  1 
soul,  and  he  went  step  by  step  'till  ha  j 
became  leader  of  the  Republicans."  j 

"Will  you  describe  him    when  a 
boy?" 

Inquisitive  as  a  Boy 

"Well,  he  was  at  this  time  not 
grown,  only  six  feet  and  two  inches 
high.    He  was  six  feet  and  four  and 


one-half  inches  when  grown — tall, 
lathy  and  gangling — not  much  appear- 
ance, net  handsome,  not  ugly,  but  pe- 
culiar. This  kind  of  a  feller:  If  a  man 
rode  up  horseback,  Abe  would  be  the 
first  ona  out,  up  on  the  fence  asking 
questions,  'till  his  father  would  give 
him  a  knock  side  o'  the  head;  then 
he'd  go  and  throw  at  snowbirds  or 
suthin',  but  ponder  in'  all  the  while." 

"Was  he  active  and  strong?" 

"He  was  that.  I  was  10  years  old- 
er, but  I  couldn't  rassle  him  down. 
His  legs  was  too  long  for  ime  to  throw 
him.  He  would  fling  cue  foot  upon 
my  shoulder  and  make  me  r.wing 
corners  swift,  and  his  arms  so  long 
and  strong!  My!  how  ho  could  chop! 
His  ax  would  flash  and  bite  into  a 
sugar  tree  or  sycamore,  and  down  it 
would  come.  If  you  heard  him  fallin' 
trees  in  a  clearin'  you  would  say  there 
was  three  men  at  work  by  the  way 

the  trees  fell.  But  he  never  was 
sassy  or  quarrelsome.  I've  seen  him 
walk  into  a  crowd  of  sawin'  rowdies, 
and  tell  some  drole  yarn,  and  bust 
them  all  up.  It  was  the  same)  when 
he  was  a  lawyer;  all  eyes  were  on  him 
whenever  he  riz.  There  was  a  suthin' 
peculiarsome  about  hint" 

j    "What  did  you  teach  him  to  write 

|  with?" 

!     "Sometimes  he;  would  write  with  a 

(Continued  from  Page  One.) 

piece  of  charcoal  or  the  p'init  of  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  fence  or  floor.  We 
got  a  little  paper  at  the  country  town, 
and  I  made  ink  out  of  blackbury  briar- 
root  and  a  little  copperas  an  it  It 
was  black;  but  the  copperas  would  eat 
the  paper  after  a  while.  I  made  his 
first  pen  out  of  a  turkey  buzzard 
feather;  them's  good  for  pens.  We 
had  no  geese  them  days.  After  he 
learned  to  write  he  was  scrawlin'  his 
name  everywhere;  sometimes  ho  would 
write  it  in  the  white  sand  down  on 
the  crick  bank,  and  leave  it  till  the 
fresh  would  blot  it  out." 

"That  name  is  written  now,  not  in 
sand  but  high  on  the  heroic  roll  in 
Liberty's  proud    temple,    above  the 
names  of  all  save  one.    Next  to  the 
name  of  the    immortal  Washington 
blazes  the  signature  of  Abraham  Lin- 
[  coin.    That  plain  name  is  now  a  ging- 
,  lier  title  than  is  worn  on  earth.  Yes, 
;  that's  so,  and  rightly,  too.    Not  for 
his  greatness,  he  wasn't  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived,  but  he  was  the 
honestest.    I  reckon  he  never  did  a 
mean  act,    I  could  see  he  didn't  know 
how,  an'  he  never  learned." 

"Did  you  have  any  idea  of  his  fu- 
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"No;  it  was  a  new  country,  and  he 
was  a  raw  boy;  rather  a  bright  an' 
likely  lad,  but  the  big  world  seemed! 
far  ahead  of  him.  We  were  slow  goin' 
folks,  but  he  had  it  in  him,  though  we 


newer  suspected  it." 

"Did  he  take  to  books  eagerly?" 
I     "No;  we  had  to  hire  him    at  first. 
'  But  when  he  got  a  taste,  it  was  the 
:  old  story — we  had  to  pull    the  sow's 
1  ears  to  git  her  to  the  trough,  and  pull 
her  tail  to  get  her  away.    He  read  a 
great  deal  and  had  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory, wonderful.      Never  forgot  any- 
thing." 

(    "What  church  did  Abe  attend?" 

"The  Baptist.    I'll  tell  you  a  circum- 
|  stance  about  him.      He  would  come 
home  from  church  and  put  a  box  in 
|  the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor  and  re- 
peat the  sermint  from  text  to  doxol- 
ogy.    I've  heard  him  do  it  often."  ! 
"Was  he  a  religious  man?" 
"Well,  he  wasn't  in  early  life  a  re- 
ligious man.     He  was  a  moral  man, 
strictly — never  went  to  frolics,  never 
drunk  liquor,  never  used  tobacco,  nev- 
er swore.    But  in  after  life  he  became 
more  religious;  but  the  Bible  puzzled 
him,  especially  the  miracles.  ~He  of- 
ten asked  me  in  the  timber  or  sittin' 
around  the  fireplace  nights  to  explain 
scripture.      Ha    never    joined  any 
church  or  secret  order." 

"How  did  the  lad  fare  for  food  and 
clothing?" 

"Plenty,  such  as  it  was— 'corn  dodger 
bacon,  and  game,  some  fish   and  wild 
!  fruits.    I've  often  seen  him  take    a  | 
I  dodger  to  the  field  and  gnaw    at    it  j 
'when  iplowing.    W|e,  had  very  little. 
I  wheat  flour.    The  nearest  mill  was  18  j 
|  miles,  a  boss  mill  iit  was,  with  a  plug  | 
I  pullin'  a  sweep  around,  and  Abe  used  i 
:  to  say  his  hound  could  stand  and  eat 
'  the  flour  all  day  as  fast    as  .it    was  j 
i  made  and  then  be  ready  for  his  sun-  j 
per.    For  clothing  he  had  jeans,  HJej 
was  fwwn  before  he  wore  all  wool 
pants." 

"Did  you  move  with'  him  to  Illinois.' 

"Yes,  I  bought  a  little  improvement 
near  him,  6  miles  from  Decatur.  Here 
the  famous  rails  wefle!  split  that  were 
carried  around  in  the  campaign.  They 
were  called  his  Tails;  but  nobody  can 
tell  about  that.  I  split  sow  of  'em, 
and  we  had  a  rail  frolic  and  folks  came 
and  helped  us  split.  He  was  a  mas- 
ternhand  maulin  rails.  I  heard  him 
say  in  a  speech  one  day  about  these 
rails— 'If  I  didn't  make  these.  I  have 
made  many  just  as  good.'  Then  th£ 
crowd  yelled." 

"Were  you  his  crony  and  compan- 
ion?" 

"Yes;  I  was  the  only  boy  in  the 
place,  all  them  years,  and  we  was  al- 
ways together." 

"Did  you  ever  vist  him  in  Wash- 
ington ?" 

"Certainly;  there  were  some  folks 
j  arrested  (When  soldiers  drank  and 
;  Democrats  quarreled  in  the  Gharles- 
'  ton:  riot)  in  Charleston,  and  I  for  their 
.  folks'  sakH  went  on  durin'  the  war  to 
j  get  them  free,  for  it  was  best.   I  g<ot 


I  there  and  found  the  White  House  sur- 
j  rounded  with  soldiers.    I  went  up  to 
I  the  door  to  go    in,  and    a  reporter 
i  (m»ans  porter),  stopped  mi3  and  said: 
'Who  do  you  want    to  see?'    I  said, 
!  'Mr.  Lincoln.'    He  said:  'You  can't  see 
j  hirri;  it  ain't  the  time  of  day  yet.'    I  j 
.«■  aid:  'I'll  sh<"  w  ycu  if  I  "an't.    I  hain't  j 
come  >:ere  f>iom  Illinois  f  r  nothin'.' 
}Zr  frr:;-ied  and  s^owd  me  ith-  door  rf 
i  his  oifioe;.      Outside  was  a  heap  of 
j  fellers  v/a;tir.'  to  urit  to  sen  the  Presi- 
j  dent.    I  opened  the  door  kinder  soft, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  a  big  room  sat 
Abe  at  an  old  desk  worth  about  six 
bits.    'Hey?'  I  hollered,  'you'rtel  a  pret- 
ty President,  ain't  ye?'    He  looked  up 
and  said,  'Well,  Dennis,  is  that  you?' 
and  made  a  run  and  just  gathered  me. 
When  I  could  git  able  to  talk  I  said: 

I  'I  don't  want  no  oflfis,  Abe,'  He  said, 
'most  of  'em  do,  Detnnis',  and  smiled 
kinder  tired.  I  told  my  errand,  and  he 
said  to  cme  up  next  morning  and  he 
would  fix  it.  We  talked  an  hour  as 
friendly  as  ever  about  long-gone  times 
then  he  told  me  to  go  down  to  the  | 
bousief  and  see  Mary — that's  his  wife.  \ 
She's  dead  now,  .poor  soul.  I  knowed 
they  was  too  high-falutioi'  down  to 
Mary's  for  me,  so  I  went  to  a  tavern 
and  put  up.  Next  rnlorning  I  went  up, 
and  Abe  lad  an  armload  of  indictments 
and  he  said,  'take  these  over  to  Stan- 
ton and  he'll  fix  it.'  I  said  'Abe,  I 
don't  know  whenei  the  plague'oned 
place  is.'  He  he  called  a  reporter 
standin'  by  and  said:  'Take  these  .to 
Mr.  Stanton.'  Pretty  soon  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, in  a  bob-tail  coat,  came  in.  He 
didn't  want  to  let  'em  go;  but  Abe  was 
kind  an'  made  him  sign  'em.  When 
Stan/ton  went  out,  I  said:  'Abe,  if  I 
was  as  big  as  you  are,  I  would  take 
Stanton  over  my  knee  and  spank  him.' 
He  laughed  and  said,  'it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  my  Cabinet  all  in  good  humor.' 

II  left  an'  came  home,  and  never  saw 
him|  again.  The  next  spring  he  was 
killed." 

"When  did  you  hear,  of  his  death?' 

"The  day  after  he  was  shot.  I 
couldn't  believe  it.  I  went  about  say- 
ing surely  it  isn't  so.  I  mind  it  all 
like  it  was  yesterday.  A  man  came  to 
my  shop  and  said:  'Dennis,  Old  Abe's 
dead — murdered  last  night  in.  Wash- 
ington.' " 

*  (The  old  school  books  said  Abe's 
step-mother  was  his  teacher.) 


TWO  COUSINS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


that  greeted  Lincoln',  name  in  the  .  vent  I  on  opened  and  .pent  S7V4  cents 
convention  hall  had  subsided  a  little,  I  for  hi,  first  pair  of  spec  ados.  I 


Dicl;  Oglosby  ascended  the  platform 
jsnd  announced  that  an  old  Demo- 
crat John  Hanks,  wanted  to  make  a 
contribution.  Then,  down  the  aisle 
came  old  John  Hanks  and  Isaac  Jen- 
nings, bearing  the  two  rails  and  pro- 
claiming Abraham  Lincoln  as  "the 
rail  candidate"  for  the  Presidency. 


stood  on  the  platform  with  old  John 
Hanks  and  the  rails.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  for  both  men. 


twenty-two  days."  His  wife  is  burtoB 
beside  him. 

John  Hanks  was  almost  wholly 
illiterate,  but  shrewd  and  intelligent. 
I  He  was  rough  and  coarse,  but  he  was 
generous  and  sincere.  He  joined  with 
Dennis  in  the  lie  about  Lincoln's 
mother,  declaring  that  she.  was  the 
legitimate  child  of  Henry  and  Lucy 
Sparrow  and  that  her  -name  was 
never  Hanks.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
recordii  g  angel  made  a  very  black 
mark  ar'ainst  that  record. 

John  Hanks  was  not  so  religious 
as  Dennis,  but  he  did  not  wholly 
neglect  religion.  He  was  a  Univer- 
salis! most  of  his  life,  but  near  the 
end  he  joined  the  Disciples  and  was 
put  under  the  water. 

He   was   tall   and   large    in  every 
I  way.    In  middle  life  he  weighed  200 
'  pounds,   and   when   he  grew  old  h« 
weighed  more  than  that.  Dennis  was 
smooth-shaven,    but   John   grew  an 
I  ample    beard    which    turned  white 
Ijather   early.     He   was   called  "old. 
|  John    Hr-ks,"    but    is  remembered 
i  around  D.  ratur  as  "Uncle  Johnny." 
The  Log  Cabin  in  Chicago. 
In  1865  he.  with  the  aid  of  Dennis, 
removed   the  log  cabin  which  they 
had   helped   the  -Lincolns   to  erect. 
The   logs   were   numbered   and  the 
cabin  was  exhibited  in  Chicago  in 
connection    with    the  Northwestern 
hunting  up   rusty   muskets   in   the  Sanitary ^air    June  1  to  24.  1365. 
various  arscnais    took  £  eTof  July  through  August  of 

in  charge  and  whipped  it  into  shape.  (  ^  &nd  Dennjg 

cD'i°  u 1  og^y r s  I  «« — -  - 


"?f d .  °r';har   g  ment  and  John    people-General  and 
John  Hanks  not  only  carried  rails  |  Colonel  of  that  reg  m  n I  ' »       mas.   Senator  Charles  Sumr 


Mrs 


Grant, 


Lincoln;    he  actually 


for  _ 

him      And   that  was   "going  some 
for  a  Hanks.    With  the  aid  of  the 
'  editor  of   the   Republican  paper  of 


oted   for   Hanks  was  regimental  wagon  mas- 


B     lor  me  i-resiueiiv.v.    -  

brought  Lincoln  to  the   Decatur  he  prepared  an ^article  tel 


Then  they  -.  „ 
platform.  He  had  been  undecided 
whethei  to  attend  the  convention  or 
not;  he  was  "too  much  o£»'a  candi- 
date to  attend,  and  not  enough  of 
a  candidate  to  stay  away."  He  ar- 
rived the  afternoon  before  the  con- 


ing why  he  voted  for  Lincoln, 
it  is  a  good  article. 


ter  He  was  a  past  master  in  all  per 
taining  to  horseflesh,  but  he  was  60, 
1  and  after  two  years  of  army  life  his 
j  rheumatism  got  the  better  of  him 
land  Lincoln  sent  him  back  to  De- 
catur.   There  he  died,  and  his  tomb 


A  regiment  organised   in  Centra!  £ »  *  Boiling 
Illinois  proved  too  much  of  a  hand-,  bears  the  s,mp  y_ 

ful  for  its  first  Colonel,  and  a  quiet  Hanks,  died  July  a,  UaJBd 
man   from    Galena,   who   had   been  I  seven   years J^ldJJouJ_rnon^^^ 

jjww  YO'RK'cn'i  TIMES 
SEPTEMBER  U,  i9-S 


Senator  Charles  Sumner,  the  Marquis 
of  Drogheda  and  Lady  Drogheda, 
and  many  others.  These  distin- 
guished people  did  not  abash  either 
John  or  Dennis. 

Of  all  Lincoln's  cousins  these  two 
knew  him  best,  and  both  of  them  in- 
fluenced Lincoln's  life.  It  is  well  to 
remember  who  they  were  and  to  have 
a  discriminating  judgment  of  their 
lives  and  personalities. 


yielded,  but  Dennis  had  to  encounter 
Stanton,  "a  little  Yankee  in  a  bob- 
tailed  coat,"  who  was  justly  stern 
about  the  matter.    But  Lincoln  pave  , 
Dennis  one  thing-  that  pleased  him  j 
much.     Until  his  inauguration  Lin-  j 
coin  had  carried  a  silver  watch;  now 
he  had  a  gold  one  and  he  gave  the 
silver  watch  to  Dennis,  who  kept  it 
j  as  long  as  he  lived.    It  then  went  to 
the  Gunther  collection  and  now  is 
in  the  Barrett  collection  In  Chicago. 

After  the  death  of  Lincoln  Dennis 
was  often  interviewed.  William  H. 
Her:  don  questioned  a  id  cross-ques- 
tioned him.  Dennis  was  remarkably 
clear  and  consistent.  He  told  one 
lie.  In  order  to  save  the  memory  of 
Lincoln's  mother  from  what  he 
counted  the  disgrace  of  having  been  ! 
"base-born"— a  disgrace  which  all  his  j 
life  he  had  felt— he  dated  back  the  j 
marriage  of  Henry  Sparrow  and 
Lucy  Hanks  and  declared  that  Lin- 
coln's mother  was  not  a  Hanks,  but 
that  her  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Lucy  Hanks,  was  married,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  her  daughter  Nancy, 
to  Henry  Sparrow.  It  was  a  futile 
lie,  but  the  lie  of  a  chivalrous  man. 
Dennis  lied  like  a  gentleman. 

But  all  the  rest  was  true.    And  if  j 
he  seemed  to  his  interviewers  to  be  I 
an  egotist  he  did  not  so  impress  his 
neighbors.    They  -said  and  still  say 
that  while  he  liked  to  talk  of  Lin- 
coin  and  to  magnify  his  own  share 
in    making    Lincoln    a    great    man  i 
others  always  had  to  begin  the  con- 
versation. 

He  Liked  Discussion. 

Dennis  had  a  keen  mind  and  was 
fond  of  discussion.  He  knew  all  the 
arguments  of  the  backwoods  Bap- 
tists in  favor  of  immersion  and  he 
believed  them,  as  Lincoln  did:  but 
Dennis  did  not  join  the  "Babtists," 
as  he  pronounced  it.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Charleston  Church  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  which  put 
him  just  as  deeply  under  the  water. 

His  grandson,  Thomas  Benton 
Shoaff,  married  a  very  charming  j 
woman,  an  Kpiscopalian,  whose  re- 
ligious training  had  been  of  a  very, 
different  order  from  his  own.  Dennis 
Hanks  liked  to  discuss  theology  with 
her.  "I  can  remember  no  finer 
sight,"  she  said  to  me,  "than  Grand- 
father Hanks  reading  his  Bible  and 
pausing  to  ask  me,  'Nellie,  do  you 
think  this  means  thus  and  so?'  " 

Dennis  drank,  but  generally  tem- 
perately. Herndon  heard  that  he 
sometimes  got  "gloriously  drunk," 
but  this  must  have  been  exceptional. 
Nearly  everybody  drank  whisky  in 
those  days,  and  Dennis  was  counted 
a  temperate  man.  though  by  no  j 
means  a  total  abstainer.  He  chewed 
tobacco,  but  that  habit  also  was  al- 
most universal. 

His  neighbors  speak  of  him  as  kind 
and  habitually  charitable  in  judg- 
ment and  scrupulously  truthful.  In 
his  old  age  he  lived  in  the  homos  of 
his  children,  and  in  his  last  year  he  | 
was  at  Paris.  111.,  in  the  home  of  hia 
daughter  Nancy,  wife  of  James 
Shoaff.  who  was  editor,  as  his  son 
Douglas  in  that  town  still  is,  of  a  | 


A  Celebration  and  a  Death. 

The  year  was  1892  and  the  negroes 
|  of  Chnrleston  were  celebrating  the 
I  anniversary  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment.   They  asked  him  as  a  near 
relative  of  Lincoln  to  sit  on  theii 
platform  at    the    fair  grounds,  and 
promised  to  look  after  him  and  bring 
'  him   safely    home.     They  grew  so 
enthusiastic  over  their  freedom  that 
they  forgot  him,  and  he,'  having  no 
conveyance  at  his  command,  se.t  out 
I  to  walk  the  two  miles  to  town.  He 
was  nearly  94,  but  the  walk  did  not  . 
dismay  him.     He  was  run  over  by  j 
a  runaway  team  and,  after  a  painful  i 
illness,  died  on  Oct.  21,  1892. 

With  him  died  our  only  authentic 
source    of   knowledge    of  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  his  infancy  and  boy- 
I  hood.    No  other  man  had  such  op- 
portunity to  know  Lincoln  and  no 
|  one  else  knew  him  so  truthfully  as 
i  Dennis  Hanks.  Partisans  have  seized 
J  upon  his  one  generous  lie  to  impeach 
all  his  testimony;  but  as  comparea 
I  with  his  detractors  he  was  a  model 
of  veracity.    It  was  not  for  his  lie 
they  hated  him,  but  for  his  truth- 
fulness, i 

Something  of  the  story  of  John 
Hanks  has  come  into  this  narrative 
and  the  rest  can  be  briefly  told.  In 
the  Spring  of  1831  he  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  went  down  the  Mississippi 
together.  John  did  not  go  as  far  fl.s 
New  Orleans,  but  as  he  and  Lincoln 
!  talked  afterward  Lincoln  told  him 
1  of  set-lng  in  that  city  human  beings 
sold  on  the  auction  block.  It.  is  to 
John  Hanks  that  we  owe  Lincoln's 
prophetic  declaration  that  "if  he  ever 
had  a.  chance  to  hit  that  institution, 
he  would  hit  it  hard." 

A  Visit  to  a  Rail  Fence. 

In  1849  John  Hanks  joined  the  gold 
diggers  and  made  three  trips  to  Cali- 
i  fornia,  but  returned  to  his  farm  near 
j  Decatur,   111.     He  was  living  there 
in  1860  when  the  State  Republican 
j  Convention  was  held  there.  Richard 
I  J.  Oglesby,  later  a  Colonel  and  then 
j  a  General  In  the  Civil  War  and  still 
!  later  Governor  of  the  State,  Invited 
;  John  to  ride  with  him  to  the  site  of 
I  the  first  Lincoln  cabin  in  Illinois  and 
I  identify  what  was  left  of  the  rail 
fence    that    he    and    Abraham  had 
I  erected  in  1831. 

The  rail  Incident,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  reader,  did  not  occur  at 
the  National  convention  in  Chicago, 
but  at  the  State  convention  at  Deca- 
tur, a  week  earlier,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm which  it  evoked  spread  through- 
out the  nation.  Decatur  also  had 
erected  a  "wigwam,"  a  temporary 
structure  used  to  house  a  large 
crowd,  and  It  was  there  the  State 
I  convention  met.  Richard  J.  Oglesby 
lived  in  Decatur  and  so  did  John 
Hanks,  and  the  then  obscure  but 
soon-to-be  famous  rail  fence  was  only 
ten  miles  away.  To  that  fence  Dick 
Oglesby  and  John  Hanks  drove  one 
afternoon  and  returned  in  the  twi- 
light. 

They  brought  back  two  rails,  roped 
under  the  axles  of  Dick  Oglesby's 
buggy,  and  the  rails  remained  for  a 


Illinois— Letter  tells  of  Visit  with  Abe  while  he  was  Pres. 


Staff's  Letter  to  Barrett. 


Shelby  ville,  Illinois,  October  1,  1930. 

Mr  Olive*  R.  Barrett,  Chicago.  Illinois.-Dear  Sir:  Replying  to 
your  reguest  concerning  my  Grandfather,  Dennis  F.  H?°ks> 
became  the  owner  of  the  Silver  Watch  you  purchased  from  Mr.  Gunthe 
of  museum  fame,  and  paid  $1,000  for  it,  would  say  that  said  watch  was 
given  to  Mr.  Hanks  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Washington,  D.  C.  toward 
the  close  of  the  Civil  Was.  At  that  tim*,my  grandfather  resided  in  the 
town  of  Coles  County,  Illinois.  rhQri*« 

In  the  year  1864.  the  Democrats  were  having  a  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton.   Among  those  presnt  was  Dr.  Shubel  York,  who  was  a  medieal  of- 
ficial in  the  Union  Army,  at  home  on  furlough.   There  was  something 
said  by  Dr.  York  about  the  "Copper  'way  he  had  ocoasion  to  change  cars 
Heads" thatcaused  anger  and  excite-  at  Altoona.  Pennsylvania.  The  laige 
ment  and  result  in  a  riot,  and  Dr.  crow(j  0f  passengers  made  a  rush  for 
York  and  two  others  persons  were  tne  train  and  jostled  Dennis  to  such 
shot  and  killed  by  some  unknown  aQ  extentthat  a  group  of  «entlemen 
persons  in  the  crowd.   At  that  time  very  courteously  assisted  him  with 
Colonel  Mitchell,  commanding  the  his  carpet  bag  up  the  steps  to  his 
26th  Illinois  Regiment  was  quarter-  car    Soon  after  the  train  started, 
ed  at  Mattoon.  Illinois,  to  watch  Dennj8  discoveied  that  ail  of  his 
movements  of  Democrats  in  Coles  rooney  and  watch  were  gone,  his 
and  Shelby  Counties.    Two  com-  pockets  had  been  picked-nothing 
panies  of  these  soldiers  had  been  was  left  except  his  railroad  ticket, 
sent  to  Shelbyville.  and  on  the  day  s^^ing  in  his  hat  band, 
of  the  riot  a  company  was  ordered     Qa  reacning  Washington,  he  went 
to  Charleston.    Their  presence  at  direcl|y  t0  the  Capital  to  see  Mr. 
the  meeting  meant  trouble,  and  re-  Ljn00|D.    He  rapped  at  the  door  of 
suited  in  the  shooting  of  Dr.  York  the  WhUe  House,  and  was  answered 
and  two  other  citizens.    Several  by  a  c0iored  maQ  in  uniform,  who 
Democrats  were  afterwards  arrest-  a9ked  j)enmS  who  he  wanted  to  see 
ed  and  charged  with  murder  and  and  QeDnis  asked  him  if  President 
riot.    They  were  taken  to  a  prison  Lincoin  was  jD,   "Yes.  Sir.  have  you 
in  Peunsylvania.  and  incarcerated     car(j?"   No,  Sir,  tell  Abe  that 


there  without  trail,  and  held  as  pri 
soners  until  liberated  by  President 
Lincoln. 

After  peace  was  restored,  the 
friends  of  these  prisoners  prevailed 
upon  Dennis  F.  Hanks  to  go  to 
Washington  to  see  the  President  and 
petition  for  thier  liberty.  These 
friends  of  the  prisoners  were  wise 
men  and  used  good  tactics  in  select 
ing  my  grandfather  to  plead  their 
cause.   They  knew  that  Dennis  F 
Hanks  had  influence  in  the  com 
munity,  that  he  was  a  cousin  and 
life-long  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  could  come  nearer  moving  him 
toolemenoy  for  those  prisoners  than 
any  other  person. 

Dennis  accepted  the  invitation, 
packed  his  old  "oarpet  bag"  and 
started  out  for  Washington.  On  the 


Dennis  Hanks  of  Illinois  is  out  here 
and  wants  to  see  him.v  Presently 
he  was  admitted,  and  saw  the  Presi- 
dent conversing  with  some  of  his 
cabinet  officers.    When  Abe  looked 
around  and  saw  Dennis  he  walked 
straight  to  him  and  grasped  his  hand 
and  told  him  how  glad  he  was  to 
see  him.    When  the  officers  left  the 
room  and  they  were  alone,  they 
visited  together  and  Dennis  told  Abe 
why  he  had  come  all  of  the  way  from 
home  to  see  him.    They  talked  of 
the  war  and  the  conditions  in  Illi- 
nois and  around  home,  and  atter 
Dennis  told  his  story,  the  President 
called  a  messenger  and  sent  a  tele- 
gram  ordering   the  commandent 
of  the  prison  to  release  the  meo 
who  had  been  imprisoned  since 
,the  Charleston  riot,  and  set  them 


tree.  1  he  prisoners  who  pad  been 
released  reached  Charleston  before 
Dennis  arrived  home. 

After  the  President  has  issued  the 
order  releasing  the  prisoners.  Dennis 
tcld  Abe  of  his  being  robbed  on  the 
trian  at  Altoona.  of  his  money  and 
his  watch.  Lincoln  turned  around 
and  took  from  his  desk  drawer  an 
old  silver  watch  that  he  had  carried 
around  over  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  from  Springfield  to  Washington 
saying,  "Dennis,  you  may  have  this 
watch.  I  have  carried  it  a  long 
lime.  Take  it  home  and  take  care 
of  it  " 

Abe  then  took  from  his  vest  pock- 
«t  a  beautiful  gold  watch,  saying. 
"Some  of  my  friends  here  in  Wash- 
ington did  not  think  my  old  silver 
watch  was  good  enough  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  carry,  and  they  gave  me 
this  one." 

Several  years  after  the  war.Dennis 
moved  from  Charleston  to  Paris.Illi- 
nois,  and  lived  with  his  daughter, 
Nancy  Hanks  Shoaff,  she  having 
been  named  after  Dennis'  relation, 
[Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother 
j  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Keefer,  Laufman.  a  relative 
of  the  Shoaff  family,  was  a  boarder 
and  was  Clerk  of  the  County  Court 
of  Edgar  County  at  Paris,  Illinois,  at 
that  time.  He  advised  Dennis  F. 
Hanks  to  make  a  will  and  direct 
therein  tffit  at  his  death  his  old  sil- 
ver watch  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  be  used  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral.  At  his  death 
his  will  was  probated  in  the  County 
Court  and  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  Qounty  clerk  of  Edgar  County  at 
Paris,  Illinois,  where  his  estate  was 
administrated,  By  an  order  of  said 
Court,  Mrs.  M,  M.  Shoaff  Barney,  a 
grand-daughter  of  Dennis,  was 
authorized  to  make  sale  of  the  silver 
watch,  and  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Gun- 
ther  of  Chicago  for  $500  who  placed 
it  on  exhibition  in  the  old  Libby 
Prison  Building,  then  being  exhibit- 
ed in  Chicago  in  1893,  the  year  of 
the  World's  Fair. 

Dennis  F,  Hanks  was  born  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  May  15. 
1799,  diwi  at  Paris,  Illinois,  October 
21,1892,aged  93  years  and  5  months. 
He  was  buried  at  Charleston,  Illi- 
nois. 


He  was  truly  a  good  man.  He 
was  the  soul  of  honor.  He  was  not 
illiterate  as  quoted  by  some  who 
knew  him  leas:.  He  was  well  inform- 
ed; he  was  truthful  in  every  word 
and  deed,  only  loquacious  when  in- 
terviewed. He  was  a  mindful  read- 
er and  student  of  the  Bible.  He 
affiliated  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
and  enjoyed  discussing  Religion. 


THOS.  B.  SHOAFF. 


Statement  by  Thos.  B.  Shoaff 
Concerning  the  Thirteen  Persons  in 
the  Lincoln  Migration  from  Indiana  to 
|  Illinois  in  the  Spring  of  1930. 

1.  -Thomas  Lincoln,  wife  and  child- 
ren.   4  j 

Thomas  Lincoln,  and  Sarah  Bush 
(Johnstdh)  Lincoln,  his  wife,  together 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  Thomas, 
•nd  John  D.  Johnston,  son  of  Sarah, 
making  a  family  of  4  persons. 

2.  The  Squire  Hall  Family. 
Squire  Hall,  (ion  of  Levi  and  Nancy 

Hall)  apd  Matilda  Johnston  Hall  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
Johnston,  the  latter  suhseniientilv  th« 

wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  their  son, 
John  Johnston  Hall,  3  persons. 

3.  The  Dennis  Hanks  Family. 

T.  B.  Shoaff 's  grandparents,  Dennis 
Hanks  and  Elizabeth  Johnston  Hanks 
and  their  four  children:  Sarah  Jane 
Hanks,  later  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowling; 
Nancy  Hanks,  later  Mrs.  James  Shoaff, 
mother  of  T.  B.  Shoaff;  Harriet  Hanks, 
later  wife  of  Colpnel  Gus  Chapman  and 
John  Talbot  Hanks,  6  person. 

All  of  the  above-named  persons  were 
related  to  Nancy  Hanks  (2d)  Shoafi, 
my  mother. 

THOS.  B.  SHOAFF. 

P  r  -.3 

)( oaa^,      r..c  v  /y  *  I  (*•  Jo 


January  19,  1931 


Mr.  Thos.  B.  Shoaff 
Shelbyville,  Illinois 

My  dear  Hr«  Shoaff: 

fill  you  please  accept  nay  thanks  for  your 
portrait  which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  as  although. 
X  have  never  met  you,  I  have  known  of  you  for 
sometime . 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  get  the  Lincoln 
information  which  you  furnished  and  I  am  also 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  feel  our  Lincoln  col- 
lection is  worth  giving  notice  in  your  paper. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness  and 
genevosity,  I  am 

He  ape  ct  fully  yours. 


Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Be search  Inundation 
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January  24,  1931 


Mr.  Thos.  Benton  Sfooaff 
The  Shelby  County  Leader 
Sbfelbyville,  Indiana 

Ky  dear  Mr.  Sboaff: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  explaining  the 
very  natural  error  you  nade  in  one  of  your  recent 
letters  and  also  advising  m  that  ta   copy  of  the 
Shelby  County  leader  was  Being  forwarded. 

fhe  paper  has  arrived  and  I  thank  you  for 
giving  so  much  good  apace  to  our  dedication. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Director 

Lincoln  Fattorie&l  Bess  ear ch  foundation 


July  17,  3.931 


:  r,       %  f&aatt 

l||         HfW  Shoafc? : 

Plo&ae  accent  txj  th&r&s  tat  Vhm  .:nlqw 

caption  *?tat«33Eit  by  TSioa*  3,  Sicaff  \ 

It  la  tiaaly  laded  eoaaldaring  to 
discussion  Mitel-,  is  now  on  aboit  fee  Lincoln 
manorial  ht£h*ay# 

sincere!;?  youra, 
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I&ncoiln  HtaVsrical  laewdh  ouiidation 
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August  20,  1921 


Mr.  Thomas  B.  $hoaff 
The  Shelby  County  Leader 
Shelhyvllle,  Illinois 

Ky  dear  Ifr.  Sfooaff* 

9|  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  place  your 
m.me  on  our  sailing  list  to  receive  £.incein  Lorn  and 
veu  are  at  pnrfect  liberty  to  ask©  extracts  from  it 
for  your  paper  whenever  you  feel  that  there  are 
timely  art! alee* 

Thank  you  for  sending  ae  the  Shelby  County 
Leader  but  X  most  admit  I  did  net  notice  the  article 
copied  from  the  Illinois  Ma§asine  hut  did  clip  th© 
fine  editorial  about  *l*eave  Lincoln  Alone*" 

If  you  have  another  copy  of  this  paoer 
available  I  should  like  very  such  to  have  it* 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


m  nit 


Dire a tor 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 


Dennis  Hanks  Dowling 


Dennis  Hanks  Dowling,  Spring- 
field, was  born  April  21,  1854,  in 
Charleston,  Illinois,  the  son  of 
Thomas  andSarah  Jane  Hanks  Dowl- 
ing. He  is  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Dennis  Hanks,  a  cousin  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Dowling  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  best' 
posted  men  living  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  scrap  books  are  well  known  for 
the  authentic  information  they  con- 
tain about  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Dowling  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Charleston  schools  and 
studied  law  for  a  time.  He  h;  s 
served  the  public  in  various  capaci- 
ties, having  been  at  one  time  deputy 
sheriff  of  Coles  County,  assistant  to 
the  postmaster  at  Charleston,  deputy 


circuit  clerk  of  Coles  County  and 
was  also  employed  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years  as  a  state  employee  at 
Springfield. 

In  August,  1919.  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Company,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment where  he  remained  until  plac- 
ed on  the  Service  Annuity  Roll  in, 
August,  1930.-C.  I.  P.  S.  Co.  NewsJ 


KIN  OF  LINCOLN 
.      IN  CITY  TODAY 

,L  i,  yj A"f  l  :  ~je  -  n  ^  \\  t 

Four  brothers,  T.  B.  Shoaff^ShrW- 
ville,  L.  A.  G.  and  F.  L.  Shoaff  of 
Paris,  and  Douglas  Shoaff,  Mattoon. 
grandsons  of  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  cou- 
sin of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  great 
grandsons  of  Sarah  Bush  Johnson, 
stepmother  of  Lincoln,  will  attend  the 
rededication  ceremonies  at  the  tomb 
todav. 

T.  B.  Shoaff,  84,  the  eldest  of  the 
brothers,  is  deai;  of  Illinois  newspaper 
publishers,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
printer  actively  engaged  in  "sticking 
type"  in  the  United  States.  For 
70  years  continuously  he  has  set  type 
and  for  66  years  has  been  a  news- 
paper publisher.  The  youngest  of 
the  brother!,  J.  Dougles,  is  59,  and 
all  four  are  printers  of  the  old  school. 
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VISIT  TO  KENTUCKY 
j|  JNot  long  since,  the  senior  editor  of 
the  Shelby  Counts-  Leader  in  company 
with  his  three  bothers,  had  the  pleasure 
of  an  automobile  trip  to  Kentucky   by  j 
way  of  Vincenues,    Indiana.    Thence  I 
through  the  picturesque  hills,  mostly  by  | 
cement  and  gravel  roads  to  West  Jiaden 
Springs  where  we  rested  a  short  time  ' 
quenching  our  thirst  from  the  celebra- 
ted springs  known  by  tourists  for  its 
"healing"    qualities    and  "fragrent" 
odor.    From  there  we  went  to  Jefferson- 
ville,   Indiana;  visited  |  Mrs.  Charles 
Bjuth,  our  sister,  for  a   time  before 
journeying  to  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  cousi 
Dennis  F.  Hanks  were  born.    On  the 
public  square  of  this  beautifully  situa- 
ted town  of  15,00  inhabitants,  is  located 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  Statue,  erected 
from  appropriations  of  $2,500.00  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  $10,000.00  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  supple- 
mented by  private  subscriptions  to  the 
a  nount  of  several  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  unveiled  May  31,  1909,  on  which 
occasion  the  principal  address  was  made 
by  Henry  Watterson. 

LINCOLN  LOG  CABIN 

Two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Hod- 
genville, ou  the  Jackson  Highway,  is 
the  shrine,  sheltering  the  log  cabin  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
Property  of  the  United  States  and  un- 
der control  of  the  War  Department. 
Open  to  visitors  every  day  of  the  yea 
The  Lincoln  Farm,  on  which  the  Me 
morial  Building  stands,  consists  of  no 
acres,  and  is  part  of  a  tract  of  300  acres 
which  was  owned  by  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from 
December  18c 8  until  1816.    It  was  con- 


trol 


War,  with  an  address  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  cm  Sept.  4,  1916. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  P. 
M.  Mather,  of  Hodgenville  fur  the  above 
information,  and  the  kindness  shown 
us  while  entertained  at  his  home.  Mr. 
Mather  is  not  only  interested  in  Lin- 
colnia,  but  stauds  high  in  the  practice 
of  law.  Not  long  since  he  delivered  a 
Memorial  Address  at  the  tomb  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  near  Lincoln  City,  Spencer 
county,  Indiana. 

LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 
As  a  seeker  for  new  facts  pertaining 
Lincoln's  life,  the  late  Dr.  William  E. 
Barton  was  indefatigable,  says  Lewis 
A.Warren,  Director  Lincoln  Historical 
Research  Foundation.  "No  trip  was 
too  long,  no  trouble  too  great  if  it  seemed 
likely  to  result  in  new  information.  His 
books,  and  particularly  his  brochures, 
are  evidence  of  this  propensity.  In  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Nickolay  and  Hay  and 
Tarbell  biographies,  no  one  has  ap- 
proached Doctor  Barton  in  the  discov- 
ery of  hitherto  unknown  material  on 
Lincoln's  life.  *  *  It  is  not  likely 
that  anything  of  importance  will  ever 
be  added  to  his  researches  on  Lincoln's 
parternity  and  religion.  Biographers 
will  continue  to  reinterpret  Lincoln's 
life,  but  their  work  will  be  permanently 
lightened  in  those  fields  to  which  Doc- 
tor Barton  turned  his  particular  atten- 


utt.  IU1  " 
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DENNIS  F.  HANKS  LETTER  ' 
A  short  time  before  Doctor  Barton's 
death  from  pneumonia  he  visited  friends 
in  Sbelbyville,  and  during  his  visit, 
presented  the  Shoaff  family  with  a 
phototype  letter,  written  by  our  grand- 
father 


veyed  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Associa-  !  father,  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  to  an  m- 
tion  in  1907.  The  building  was  erected  quiring  friend,  dated  April  22,  1866, 
at  a  cost  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  !  one  year  after  Lincoln's  death.  We 
d  hilars.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  |  give  it  in  words  as  he  wrote  it.  Dennis 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  one  hun-  |  Hanks  was  the  soul  of  honor.  He  was 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra-  j  not  illiterate  as  quoted  by  some  per- 
ham  Lincoln,  Feb.  12,  1909,  and  the  j  sons  who  knew  him  least.  He  was 
building  was  dedicated  by  Pi  esident  j  ti  uthful  in  every  word  and  deed.  Only 
Taft  on  Nov.  g,  igri.  The  property  was  ;  loquacious  when  interviewed.  A  reader 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  in  the  [  and  student  of  the  bible.  This,  as  I 
year  1916,  together  with  an  endowment  knew  him  when  he  lived  with  hisdaugh- 
fund  of  about  $50,00.00  for  its  upkeep,  1  ter,  Mrs.  James  Shoaff,  Paris,  Illinois, 
and  was  received   by  the  Secretary  of  .  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  93  years. 
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TAKE  A  VACATION 

The  vacation  season  is  again  at  hand  and  everyone  should 
take  a  vacation.  The  old  saying,  "All  work  and  no  play, 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy, "  is  still  as  true  as  ever  Nothing  pays 
bigger  than  a  rest  from  your  daily  duties,  a  change  of  scene 
and  a  relaxation  unden  unusual  conditions.  Many  a  man 
and  woman  has  been  spared  a  break-down  and  saved  big 
doctor  bills  by  going  away  on  a  vacation.  The  dividends  in 
renewed  health  far  exceed  the  expense  of  a  trip.  In  addition 
to  the  benefit  to  health  a  change  of  scene  will  broaden  your 
view  of  life  and  shake  you  out  of  the  rut  into  which  you  may 
have  fallen.  In  this  day  of  the  automobile,  good  roads  and 
pleasant  and  inexpensive  tourists' camps  a  considerable  jour- 
ney may  be  undertaken  at  small  expf  nse.  Go  into  another 
sfate  or  country,  ride  through  the  mountains  ami  valleys, 
visit  distant  towns  and  cities.  You  will  come  back  with  a 
ne.v  viewpoint,  a  keener  appreciation  of  your  home.  See 
how  other  people  live  and  you  will  find  a  new  joy  in  your  own 
home  and  your  own  job.  Yes,  it  pays  to  take  a  vacation  and 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  out  of  the  rut.  People  who  re- 
main in  one  spot  grow  stale  and  narrow.  They  miss  much 
of  the  real  joy  of  living.  So  tune  up  the  old  bus  and  join  the 
merry  caravan  on  the  highway.  Go  away  from  home  for  a 
little  while  and  then  experience  the  joys  of  getting  back. 
Take  a  vacation  ! 


DENNIS  F.  HANKS' 


LETTER  COPIED  IN  TYPE 

April  the  22qcJ  1866. 
n       ;„  warHin  Countv  on  the  tributary 
Dennis  F-  H0an^i^a\B°frS,'lin  on the Pold  Rtabard  Creal  farm 
Branch  of  the  South  Fork  f"°}m< >&1 °es  from  Hodgenville. 
in  the  old  peach  orchard '  '0  »  ^«»"{>  3  ™'d  straid  there  about  3 
thence  we  moved  to  Mercer  place  and  there  re- 

years  and  moved  b°crik  *|a'"Sr  Cou?J5  Indiana.  This  was  I 
gained  u0t,l  we  moved  to  Speocer  oo      y  ^  ^    My  mQtner 

think  in  the  year  1816  if  my  me^°ryters  My  Mothers  Qame  was 
andflbes  Mothers  Mother ;  «Jt«™ifl  Lucy  Honks  which  was 
Nancy  Hanks.    Abes  Grand _ J«o«  me   WQS  Elizabeth 

Mothers  sister.   The  Wojnan  Wat  Sjster  h 

».y%ender  So^  S? tfcS  "as  4  s.sters  that  was 
""ftS.  oo  letter  from  my  fnepds  yetj  dgOJ^  reason 
gl'SaS  yt°eV.  yT 'so^'K  liSt'JSffi  be'rfte.    He  is  my  ho, 

^UHr  ."Eg.  seen  ^.^i^^t^fiSK 

out  Puritans.   This  is  not  tbe  caw.  ,„,..-..  flbe  took  part 

You  asKed  n>e  what  sort  a isong •°r,  »,tleyresf|J1Br).v.r  would 
in.   1  Will  say  U)is.  anything  «!« •  *«  "v  that  it  did  not  suit 

P-cnPar H££  be  would  „s,n  ,0  with 

fr»  S^fiS.  tSW-h  Day  179*  I. been 

48  years  sence.  f  Warden.  tought 

My  first  school  master n^as  by  th«  oaij  farm  Qt 

^^k^^i^^s^  ^ the  house- 


VISIT  TO  KENTUCKY 
||Not  long  since,  the  senior  editor  of 
t  ie  Shelby  County  Leader  in  company 
with  his  three  bothers,  had  the  pleasure 
of  au  automobile  trip  to  Kentucky  by  | 
way  of  Vincennes,    Indiana.  Thence, 
through  the  picturesque  hills,  mostly  by 
cement  and  gravel  roads  to  West  Baden  j 
Springs  where  we  rested  a  short  time 
quenching  our  thirst  from  the  celebra-  I 
ted  springs  known  by  tourists  for  its  | 
"healing"    qualities    and    "fragrenf  | 
odor.    From  there  we  went  to  Jefferson- 1 
ville,   Indiana;  visited  I  Mrs.  Charles 
Booth,  our  sister,  for  a  time  before 
journeying  to  Hodgenville,  Kentucky, 
whete  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  cousin, 
Dennis  F.  Hanks  were  born.    On  the 
!  public  square  of  this  beautifully  situa- 
!  ted  town  of  15,00  inhabitants,  is  located 
t  ie  Lincoln  Memorial  Statue,  erected 
1  f  om  appropriations  of  $2,500.00  by  the 
1  State  of  Kentucky,  $10,000.00  by  the 
I  Congress  of  the  United  States,  supple- 
1  mented  by  private  subscriptions  to  the 
'  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars  It 
wis  unveiled  May  51,  r9°9'  on 
o  :casion  the  principal  address  was  made 
b ,  Henry  Watterson. 


LINCOLN  LOG  CABIN 
Two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Hod- 
genv.lle,  on  the  Jackson  Highway,  is 
fhe  shrine,  sheltering  the  log  cabin  in 
which  Abraham    Lincoln  was  born. 
Property  of  the  United  States  and  un- 
dTcontrol  of  the  War  Department. 
Open  to  visitors  every  day  of  the  year. 
?he  Lincoln  Farm,  on  which  the  Me- 
morial  Building  stands,  consists  of  no 
acres,  and  is  part  of  a  tract  of  300  acres 
which  was  owned  by  Thomas  Lin  oh, 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from 
December  r8c 8  until  18x6.    It  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Assooa- 
t  on  in  1007.    The  building  was  erected 
a^stof  about  a  quarter  of  a  ; nilhon 
1  d  liars';    The  corner  stone  was  laid  by 
P  esident  Roosevelt  on  the  one  hun- 
Lth  anniversary  of  the  birth  or  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Feb.   12,   1909,  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  by  Present 
Ta    on  Nov.  9,  I9"-  Tha  property  was 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  19  »6,  together  with  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  $50,00.00  for  its  upkeep  , 
I  d  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of 


War,  with  an  address  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  on  Sept.  4,  i9»- 

We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  <-  . 
M.Mather,  of  Hodgenville  for  the  above 
information,  and  the  kindness  shown 
us  while  entertained  at  bis  home.  Mr. 
Mather  is  not  only  interested  in  Lin- 
colnia,  but  stands  high  in  the  practice 
of  law.    Not  long  since  he  delivered  a 
Memorial  Address  at  fhe  tomb  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  mother   of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  near  Lincoln   City,  Spencer 
county,  Indiana. 
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DENNIS  F.  HANKS'  LETTER  COPIED  IN  TYPE 

April  the  22nd  1866. 
Dennis  p.  Hanks  was  Born  in  riardin  County  on  the  tributary 
Branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  on  the  old  Richard  Creal  farm 
in  the  old  peach  orchard  in  a  log  cabin  3  miles  frorrj  Hodgeoville. 
thence  we  moved  to  Mercer  County  and  staid  there  about  3 
years  and  rnoved  back  again  to  th>e  same  place  and  there  re- 
trained until  we  rooved  to  Spencer  County  Indiana.  Trjis  was  I 
think,  in  the  year  1816  if  my  meroory  serves  we  rite.  My  mother 
and  flbes  Mothers  Mother  war  sisters.  My  Mothers  rjame  was 
.Nancy  hjanks.  Abes  Grand  Mother  was  Lucy  Hanks  which  was 
Mothers  sister  The  woman  that  raised  me  was  Elizabeth) 
Sparow  the  sister  of  Lucy  and  Nancy.  The  othjer  Sister  her  Qame 
was  Polly  Friend.  So  you  see  tfjat  there  was  4  sisters  that  was 
hjankses. 

I  have  no  letter  from  my  friegds  yet.  I  doQt  qo  the  reason 
Billy  did  you  write  to  William  H.all  in  Missouri,  Frankford.  1  think 
he  could  tell  you  something  that  would  be  rite.  He  is  my  half 
brother  try  hirr). 

Williarn  1  have  seen  a  book  which  states  that  LIqcoIqs  war 
quakers.  I  say  this  is  a  mistake  they  war  Baptist.  All  this  talk 
about  their  Religous  talk  is  a  hurnbug.  They  try  to  make  then) 
out  Puritans.    This  is  not  the  case. 

You  asked  rne  wfjat  sort  of  soogs  or  interest  flbe  took  part 
ip.  I  will  say  ttys.  anytrjirjg  that  was  lively,  hje  never  would 
sigg  any  religious  songs.  It  apered  to  rne  that  it  did  not  suit 
him.  But  for  a  man  to  preach  a  sermon  rje  would  lisin  to  with 
great  attention. 

Did  you  find  out  frorrj  Richard  Creal  if  He  lived  on  tpe  place 
A.  Lincoln  was  Born  or  not.  I  an)  going  there  iQ  May  to  visit  my 
birth  place  tf>e  15th)  of  May.  this  is  my  Birth  Day  1799.  It  has  been 
48  years  sence.  D.  F-  HANKS 

My  first  school  roaster  was  by  the  parne  of  Warder),  tought 
school  at  the  old  Baptist  Church  on  Nolin  near  Brunk's  farm  at 
the  Big  Spring  down  in  a  deep  hollow  close  to  the  house. 


Cousin  of  Lincoln  -  T.  B.  Shoaf 


.Here's  Latest  Claimant  to  "Oldest  Editor 
v   Title — He's  Also  a  Relative  of  Lincoln 


Publication  in  The  Auxiliary  of  the 
claims  advanced  in  behalf  of  George 
Granville  Putnam  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
YV.  Lester  Watson  of  Kennebunk, 
Maine,  as  being  "the  oldest  actively 
engaged  newspaper  men  in  the  coun- 
try in  point  of  continuous  service" 
has  brought  forth  another  claimant  to 
that  title.  He  is  Thomas  B.  Shoaff, 
eighty-four,  of  the  Shelby  County 
Leader  at  Shelbyville,  111.,  for  TO  years 
a  printer  and  for  G4  years  a  newspa- 
per publisher. 

Mr.  Shoaff  is  the  eldest  of  four  broth- 
ers, all  of  whom  are  printers.  The 
others  are  L.  A.  O. 
Shoaff  and  Fred  L. 
Shoaff  of  Paris,  111., 
and  J.  Douglas  Sho- 
aff of  Mattoon,  111. 
The  latter  was  70 
years  old  in  August 
of  this  year. 

The  four  broth- 
ers are  grandsons 
of  Dennis  Hanks 
(cousin  of  Abraham 
Lincoln)  and  great- 
grandsons  of  Sarah 
Bush -Johnston-Lin- 
coln (stepmother  of 
Lincoln). 

Thomas  B.  Shoaff 
is  an  authority  on 
Lincoln  genealogy 
and  he  recently 
printed  for  distri- 
bution among  his 
friends  a  leaflet  il- 
lustrated with  a 
cut  of  his  grand- 
father,  Dennis 
Hanks,  and  con- 
taining some  In- 
teresting Information  about  Hanks  and 
the  Lincoln  family. 

In  it  is  this  statement  about  a  let- 
ter written  by  Dennis  Hanks,  which 
says: 


T.  B.  Shoaff. 


I 

"A  short  time  beforo  Doctor  Bar- 
ton's death  from  pneumonia  he  visit- 
ed friends  in  Shelbyville,  and  during 
his  visit,  presented  the  Shoaff  family 
with  a  phototype  letter,  written  by 
our  grandfather,  Dennis  P.  Hanks,  to 
an  inquiring  friend,  dated  April  22, 
1SCG,  one  year  after  Lincoln's  death. 
We  give  it  in  words  as  he  wrote  it. 
Dennis  Planks  was  the  soul  of  honor. 
He  was  not  illiterate  as  quoted  by 
some  persons  who  knew  him  least.  He 
was  truthful  in  every  word  and  deed 
— only  loquacious  when  interviewed,  a 
reader  and  student  of  the  Bible.  This, 
.as  I  knew  him  when  he  lived  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Shoaff,  Paris, 
Illinois,  where  he  died  at  the  age  o£ 
ninety-three  years." 

The  letter  to  which  he  refers  reads 
as  follows: 

"April  the  22nd  1866. 

"Dennis  F.  Hanks  was  Born  in 
Hardin  County  on  the  tributary 
Branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  on 
the  old  Richard  Creal  farm  in  the  old 
peach  orchard  in  a  log  cabin  3  miles 
from  Hodgenville,  thence  we  moved  to 
Mercer  County  and  staid  there  about 
3  years  and  moved  back  again  to  the 
same  place  and  there  remained  until 
we  moved  to  Spencer  County  Indiana. 
This  was  I  think  in  the  year  1816  if 
my  memory  serves  me  rite.  My  moth- 
er and  Abes  Mothers  Mother  war  sis- 
ters. My  Mothers  name  was  Nancy 
Hanks.  Abes  Grand  Mother  was  Lucy 
Hanks  which  was  Mothers  sister.  The 
woman  that  raised  me  was  Elizabeth 
Sparow  the  sister  of  Lucy  and  Nan- 
cy. The  other  Sister  her  name  was 
Polly  Friend.  So  you  see  that  there 
was  4  sisters  that  was  Hankses. 

"I  have  no  letter  from  my  friends 
yet.    I  dont  no  the  reason.    Billy  did  i 
you  write  to  "William  Hall  in  Missouri,  | 
Frankford.    I  think  he  could  tell  you 
something  that  would  be  rite.     He  Is 
my  half  brother  try  him. 

"William  I  have  seen  a  book  which 
states   that  Lincolns  war  quakers.  I 
say  this  is  a  mistake  they  war  Bap- 
(Contlnued  on  Page  Seven.) 
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e^TS   50th  ANNIVERSARY 

IS  GRANDSON  OF  DLNNIS  F.  HANKS 
Thomas  Beaton  Shoaff  is  a  grandson 
of  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  who  was  a  cousin 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  great  grand- 
son of  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  step-mother,  and  it  was 
recently  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Shoaff  to 
settle  a  dispute  that  has  long  agitated 
the  minds  of  Lincoln  Historians,  as  to 
what  disposition  was  made  of  Lincoln's 
first  log-cabin  home  in  Illinois.  An 
original  photo  of  the  cabin,  in  Mr. 
Shoaff's  possession,  together  with  his 
affidavit  that  the  cabin  was  exhibited  on 
the  Boston  Common  by  John  and  Dennis 
Hanks  and  James  Shoaff,  his  father, 
gave  definite  direction  to  a  new  search 
concerning  the  lost  history  of  the  cabin. 
Thereafter  news  items  of  the  day,  dis- 
covered in  a  search  of  Boston  newspap-  ■ 
ers  by  the  late  Dr.  Win.  E.  Barton  to- 
gether with  an  excerpt  from  the  official 
records  of  the  city  council  of  Boston, 
show  the  granting  of  a  permit  for  the 
cabin  display  and  the  names  of  some 
who  visited  the  cabin  at  that  time,  and 
thus,  it  is  proven  that  the  cabin  was  ex- 
hibited on  Boston  Common  in  July,  1865, 
three  months  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  The  cabin  was  later 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate  and  was 
lost  at  sea  en-route  to  Europe. 
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Hanks ,  Nancy  Melvina 


.ummander. 


First  Editor  s 
Son  Succur 

Father  of  Fred 
Founded  Gazette 


Fred  Shoaif,  79.  son  of 
who  published  the  first  n 
paper  in  Decatur,  died  Friday 
his  home  in  Paris.  He  was  pub- 
lisher of  the  Pf.-is  Gazette  there 
from  1889  to  1929,  and  was  a 
native  of  Decatur. 

His  father,  James  Shoaff,  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  De- 
catur Weekly  Gazette  which  made 
its  first  appearance  here  on  June 
26,  1851.  The  paper  was  contin- 
ued by  him  until  1859  wiion  he 
sold  it.  He  later  went  to  Bement 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war 
returned  to  Decatur  where  he 
purchased  the  Decatur  Magnet. 
He  published  that  pape«r  until 
1872,  when  he  went  to  Paris  and 
founded  The  Gazette.  In  the  year 
1858  he  served  Decatur  as  its 
third  mayor. 

Fred  Shoaff's  mother  was 
formerly  Nancy  Melvina  _Hanks, 
said  to  be~~a  first"  cousin  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  ^/^ 
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CHARLES  FRIEND'S  NOTES 

HIS  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  WILLIAM  HERNDON  AND  LINCOLN'S 

RELATIVES 


The  chief  sources  of  information 
originating  with  the  Hanks  relatives 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  came  from  John 
Hanks,  Charles  Hanks,  Dennis  Friend 
Hanks  and  Charles  Friend.  The  rem- 
iniscence of  the  first  three  informants 
has  been  discussed  in  previous  issues 
of  the  Kinsman  and  now  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  testimony  of  Charles 
Friend.  The  first  three  mentioned 
witnesses  were  contemporaries  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  part  of  what 
they  remembered  was  from  personal 
observation.  Two  of  these  three  men, 
John  and  Dennis,  were  interviewed 
by  William  Herndon  and  through 
him  much  of  what  they  reported  was 
made  known  to  the  public. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  collection  of  folklore  and  tradi- 
tion about  the  Hanks  family  and 
Abraham  Lincoln's  paternity  gath- 
ered by  Charles  Friend,  although 
what  he  had  to  say  about  the  parent- 
age of  the  President  was  given  seri- 
ous consideration  by  Robert  Todd 


Lincoln,  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
President,  Nicolay  and  Hay. 

Although  Charles  Friend  was  about 
forty  years  younger  than  Dennis  and 
John,  and  represents  the  generation 
associated  with  the  children  of  the 
President,  Herndon  also  interviewed 
Charles  and  had  considerable  corres- 
pondence with  him  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  more.  Charles  Friend 
lived  long  enough  so  that  the  editor 
of  the  Lincoln  Kinsman  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  interviewing  him.  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has 
copies  of  several  letters  which  passed 
between  him  and  both  Herndon  and 
Nicolay. 

Charles  Friend  was  twenty  years 
of  age  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated President  of  the  United 
States  but  he  was  not  born  until  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  may  be  considered  noth- 
ing more  than  a  gatherer  of  family 
and  community  reminiscenses.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  no  firsthand  evidence 
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on  anything  he  wrote  about  the  Ken- 
tucky Lincolns  whom  apparently  he 
had  never  seen. 

Although  Friend  had  no  personal 
contacts  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  he 
did  live  most  of  his  life  in  the  county 
where  the  President  was  born.  Here 
he  recorded  the  gossip  of  the  commu- 
nity much  of  which  was  not  fit  to 
print  and  most  all  of  it  he  made 
available  to  William  Herndon. 

Early  Correspondence  with 
Herndon 

It  is  apparent  from  the  first  letter 
which  William  Herndon  wrote  to 
Charles  Friend  on  February  6,  1866, 
that  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  men  was  begun  by  Herndon.  He 
introduced  himself  as  the  law  partner 
of  Lincoln  for  twenty  years  and  asked 
Friend,  "Will  you  correspond  with 
me  a  few  times  in  relation  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  his  family?"  and  he  then 
put  these  questions  to  him: 

"Where  did  the  Lincolns  come 
from  and  how  did  they  write  their 
names  80  years  ago. 

"Did  the  Lincolns  ever  live  in  Penn- 
sylvania? Did  they  come  from  Eng- 
land to  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania. 
Were  they  Quakers  or  british. 

"What  County  did  Abram  Lincoln's 
grand  father  settle  in  in  Ky.  Bullit 
or  what  County.  About  what  year 
did  he  die. 

"When  Was  Ab'm.  Lincoln,  Pres'd't, 
born — how  far  from  Hodgenville, — 
what  direction  from  Tenn.  Did 
Thomas  Lincoln  live  on  one  or  two 
farms  after  the  birth  of  A.  Lincoln. 
What  made  Thomas  Lincoln  leave 
Ky. — was  it  slavery — was  it  poverty 
— was  it  for  some  offence. 

"What  County  in  Va.  did  the  Hanks 
and  Lincolns  come  from  and  what 


year  and  where  did  they  first  settle?" 

Friend  immediately  replied  to  this 
letter  but  apparently  failed  to  answer 
the  many  questions  propounded.  He 
did  however,  put  some  questions  to 
Herndon  and  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Herndon  reply  in 
which  Friend's  questions  are  an- 
swered. The  letter  follows  in  full. 

"Springfield,  111.  Feb.  15,  1866. 
"Mr.  Friend. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

"Your  kind  letter  dated  the  12th 
of  this  month  handed  to  me  and  for 
which  I  am  much  obliged.  I  thank 
you  for  your  promptness.  You  ask 
me  some  questions.  Who  was  Dennis 
Hanks'  mother?  She  was  the  sister 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  first  wife  and 
Mother  of  A.  Lincoln,  President.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks. 
Called  Nancy  Sparrow.  A.  Lincoln 
and  Dennis  Hanks  as  I  understand  it 
are  cousins. 

"The  father  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Abms. 
mother — was  named  Henry  Sparrow 
and  his  wife's  name  was  Lucy  Spar- 
row. This  information  will  give  you 
the  clew  to  all  I  want  it  is  hoped.  If 
it  does  not  please  write  to  me  and  I 
will  write  to  Hanks  and  see  if  he 
knows  more. 

"Your  friend, 

"W.  H.  Herndon." 

This  reply  of  William  Herndon  to 
Charles  Friend  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  consideration  of  what 
followed.  As  late  as  the  date  of  the 
letter  just  quoted,  February  15,  1866, 
Herndon  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  mother  of  Dennis  Hanks  and 
the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
sisters  and  he  so  wrote  Charles  Friend. 
Herndon  knew  that  Lincoln's  mother 
was  named  Nancy  Hanks  and  it  was 
known  that  Dennis  Hanks'  mother 
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was  also  a  Nancy  Hanks  which  made 
Charles  Friend  conclude  that  instead 
of  there  being  two  sisters,  each  named 
Nancy,  that  the  mother  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  mother  of  Dennis  were 
one  and  the  same  person.  We  will 
observe  that  while  Herndon  changed 
his  mind,  Dennis  stuck  to  it. 

While  it  is  evident  Herndon  was 
confused  about  the  cousinship  rela- 
tion between  Dennis  and  the  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  excuse  for  the  state- 
ment he  made  when  he  concluded, 
"The  father  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Abms. 
mother,  was  Henry  Sparrow."  Later 
on  Herndon  claimed  that  as  early  as 
1850  Abraham  Lincoln  told  him  dur- 
ing the  famous  buggy  ride  episode 
that  his  own  mother  was  an  illegiti- 
mate and  that  the  father  of  her  child 
was  unknown.  If  William  Herndon 
fifteen  years  before  had  learned  from 
Lincoln's  own  lips  that  his  mother 
was  illegitimate  why  should  he  speak 
so  positively  about  the  Henry  Spar- 
row parentage? 

In  the  letters  which  Herndon  wrote 
to  Friend  during  the  next  year  or  so 
the  subject  of  Lincoln's  mother  is 
never  again  mentioned  with  the  as- 
sumption that  Herndon  was  willing 
to  leave  the  question  as  stated  in  his 
letter  of  February  15. 

Although  Herndon  must  have 
known  that  Charles  Friend  was  not 
born  until  thirty-two  years  after  the 
President's  birth  and  twenty-five 
years  after  the  Lincolns  left  the  coun- 
try, the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  Herndon  and  Friend  largely 
had  to  do  with  the  early  part  of  Lin- 
coln's life  about  which  Friend  could 
not  have  had  any  firsthand  evidence. 
Herndon  persists  in  putting  questions 
to  him  in  subsequent  letters  written 
February  28,  March  28  and  November 


30,  1866  respectively,  relative  to  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  days. 

It  was  largely  on  such  hearsay  evi- 
dence as  Charles  Friend  could  gather 
from  the  Kentucky  neighbors  that 
Herndon  wrote  his  supposedly  authen- 
tic stories  about  Lincoln's  childhood 
days. 

Early  Correspondence  with 
Dennis  Hanks 

Just  how  early  the  correspondence 
between  Dennis  Hanks  and  Charles 
Friend  began  we  cannot  say,  but  by 
the  month  of  March,  1866  they  were 
writing  to  each  other.  The  contents 
of  the  letter  written  by  Dennis  on 
March  25,  1866  reveals  that  Dennis 
had  been  in  correspondence  with 
other  members  of  the  Friend  family. 
The  letter  follows  in  part: 

"March  25,  1866. 

"Dear  Charles: 

"I  have  written  a  letter  to  your 
Uncle  Robert  which  I  enclosed  two 
of  my  pictures.  This  was  in  Febru- 
ary. I  have  got  no  answer  from  him 
about  them.  He  told  me  write  and 
mail  my  letter  to  Buffalo,  Larue  Co. 
and  he  would  get  it.  So  I  have  no 
answer  about  it  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  the  place.  Where  is  Buffalo, 
Charles,  for  I  know  all  them  places 
in  that  Country.  Charles  is  Jeny 
Hanks  your  grandmother's  sister 
alive  and  is  John  and  Conrad  Hanks 
alive  yet?  Is  Philip  Creal's  widow 
living  yet  or  his  first  little  boy?  Is 
the  old  Lunderner  poplar  a  standing 
yet?  I  was  born  in  30  steps  of  that 
tree  in  the  old  peach  orchard.  .  .  . 

"No  whither  your  Uncle  Robert 
got  my  picture  or  not. 

"Your  relative  &  well  wisher, 
"Dennis  F.  Hanks. 
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"My  mother  was  a  Hanks.  She  says 
that  your  grand  father  was  my  father. 
This  don't  doubt." 

The  chief  value  of  this  letter  is  in 
the  family  relationship  it  reviews  and 
also  in  the  statement  about  the  place 
where  Dennis  was  born  and  raised, 
but  contributes  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Lincoln. 

Correspondence  with  John  Nicolay 

Possibly  the  most  important  cor- 
respondence which  Charles  Friend 
received  from  various  biographers 
was  the  letter  from  Lincoln's  secre- 
tary, John  Nicolay.  Apparently  Den- 
nis Hanks  had  sent  one  of  the  letters 
he  had  received  from  Charles  Friend 
to  Robert  Lincoln,  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  turn  Robert  passed  it  on 
to  Nicolay.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  letter  it  is  printed  in  full. 

"Chicago,  111.  July  26,  1873. 
"Chas.  Friend,  Esq., 
"Hodgenville,  Ky. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
myself  to  you,  as  having  formerly 
been  the  private  Secretary  of  Pres. 
Lincoln,  deceased,  from  the  time  of 
his  nomination  until  his  death;  and 
as  the  friend  of  the  family  I  wish  to 
make  some  inquiries  through  your 


kindness  concerning  the  early  history 
of  Pres.  Lincoln's  parents. 

"Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the 
late  President,  whom  I  am  visiting 
here  for  a  day  or  two,  has  shown  me 
a  letter  of  yours  under  date  of  26th 
June  last,  written  to  your  Uncle,  Mr. 
Dennis  F.  Hanks,  which  the  latter 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 
In  the  letter  you  mentioned  that  Pres. 
Lincoln's  father  and  mother  were 
married  by  a  Mr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Dougal  and  that  a  daughter  of  this 
preacher  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Middleton 
by  name)  is  stil  living,  who  was 
present  at  the  wedding. 

"Now  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  the 
address  of  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  where 
she  lives;  her  age  now;  and  when 
the  wedding  occurred;  and  in  short, 
all  the  details  of  the  event,  as  fully  as 
she  may  be  able  to  recollect  them. 

"Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
visit  Mrs.  Middleton  and  write  down 
from  her  own  words  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  ask  her  to  sign  and  authenticate 
it  in  some  formal  manner? 

"And  if  you  could  do  this  for  me, 
would  you  also  please  make  as  full 
inquiries  as  possible  through  her 
whether  any  record  was  ever  made  of 
this  marriage,  or  whether  the  original 
license  or  some  paper  concerning  it 
might  not  still  be  found  among  her 
father's  papers  or  some  record  in 
some  family  bible  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"If  you  will  please  take  the  trouble 
and  time  to  do  this  for  me,  you  will 
not  only  oblige  myself  and  Pres.  Lin- 
coln's family  and  friends  here,  but 
I  would  cheerfully  reimburse  you  for 
any  travelling  or  other  expenses  it 
might  cause  you. 

"Please  address  your  reply  to  me 
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here,  care  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
as  I  shall  remain  in  the  West  some 
two  months,  although  my  regular  ad- 
dress is  at  Washington  City  according 
to  the  card  I  enclose. 

"Your  ob't.  serv't., 

"Jno.  G.  Nicolay." 
This  Nancy  Hanks  mentioned  by 
Charles  Friend  however,  was  not  the 
mother  of  Lincoln,  but  the  mother  of 
Dennis  Hanks  who  did  later  on  marry 
Levi  Hall  in  the  community  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  This 
wedding  added  confusion  to  the  al- 
ready muddled  story  of  the  Nancy 
Hankses,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Nicolay  was  able  to 
straighten  out  the  confusion. 

Later  Correspondence  with 
Herndon 

Herndon's  first  correspondence  with 
Charles  Friend  had  taken  place  in 
1866  and  now  twenty-three  years 
later  letters  again  passed  between 
them.  Friend  wrote  to  Herndon  on 
July  17,  1889,  but  the  contents  of 
the  letter  are  not  known,  although  it 
is  apparent  from  Herndon's  reply  on 
August  2  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  the  post-office  appointment  at 
Sonora,  Kentucky. 

In  the  meantime  Friend  had  written 
another  letter  to  Herndon  dated  July 
31  and  brought  up  again  the  stories 
of  Lincoln's  illegitimacy  then  in  cir- 
culation in  Kentucky.  He  had  secured 
from  Abraham  Enlow  the  denial  of 
the  story  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  rest  of  the 
letter  is  so  loathsome  that  its  contents 
are  unprintable  in  the  Kinsman. 

Herndon  replied  to  Friend's  letter 
of  July  31  on  August  10  and  ten  days 
later  Friend  wrote  Herndon  another 
letter  of  the  same  general  character 


as  the  first  in  which  he  tried  to  con- 
firm his  theory  that  Nancy  Hanks, 
mother  of  Dennis  Friend  Hanks,  was 
also  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  implied  that  Dennis  may  have 
been  a  full  brother  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

The  chief  value  of  this  later  cor- 
respondence with  Herndon  is  to  re- 
veal what  the  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity where  Lincoln  was  born  were 
thinking  with  respect  to  his  paternity 
as  late  as  1889. 

On  January  23,  1890,  Herndon 
wrote  to  Jesse  Weik  and  made  this 
reference  to  Charles  Friend,  "There 
are  some  papers  from  Charles  Friend 
of  Kentucky  about  Nancy  Hanks, 
Thomas  Lincoln.  From  this  man's 
testimony  it  appears  that  there  was 
but  one  Nancy  Hanks  and  if  that  is 
so,  then  Thomas  Lincoln  married 
Dennis  Hanks'  mother.  Read  what 
Charles  Friend  says.  Probably  no  at- 
tention need  be  paid  to  it  though  file 
away  the  papers  as  evidence." 

Later  Correspondence  with  Dennis 
Hanks 

The  renewal  of  correspondence  with 
Herndon  also  opened  the  way  for 
further  correspondence  to  pass  be- 
tween Friend  and  Dennis  Hanks.  On 
August  1,  1889  Friend  wrote  to  Den- 
nis who  was  then  90  years  old,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  dated  August  10,  but 
apparently  written  by  someone  else 
for  Dennis.  Excerpts  from  this  letter 
follows. 

"Charleston,  111.  Aug.  12,  '89. 
"Charles  Friend, 
"Sonora,  Hardin  Co.,  Ky. 
"My  Dear  Nephew: 

"Your  welcome  and  unexpected 
letter  of  August  the  first  reached  me 
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in  due  season.  ...  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  you  met  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Herndon  and  from  him  learned  where 
I  was.  I  thought  you  already  knew.  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters  were  living.  .  .  .  Your 
grandmother  has  made  a  mistake.  I 
never  lived  with  them.  I  lived  with 
my  Uncle  and  Aunt  Betsy  Sparrow 
and  was  raised  by  them.  Now  Charles 
I  can  state  to  you  how  your  Grand 
Mother  made  the  mistake.  We  lived 
on  the  South  fork  of  the  Nolin  and 
you  lived  on  a  little  branch  called 
SinKing  Run,  'near  the  South  Fork 
of  Nolin'  

"Yes,  Uncle  Jessie  and  Aunt  Polly 
moved  to  this  State  and  settled  near 
Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  which  joines  this 
Co.  (Coles)  on  the  East,  his  body  is 
buried  there.  Aunt  Polly  is  dead.  Lucy 
Friend  married  a  man  named  Hat- 
field and  they  moved  with  them  to 
Paris,  they  then  returned  to  Ky.  .  .  . 
I  have  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  see.  Newspaper  cor- 
respondents have  written  me  up  time 
and  again.  My  picture  been  taken  and 
inserted  in  all  the  leading  papers. 
My  connection  with  the  great  emanci- 
pator has  given  me  a  lasting  fame, 
'so  that  after  life's  fitful  fever  is  over' 
children,  generations  to  come  will 
read,  think  and  ponder  over  the  name 
of  him  who  writes  you  now.  My  chil- 
dren 13 — out  that  number  I  raised  8 
and  6  are  living,  the  oldest  Jane 
Dowling  is  going  on  68  and  the 
youngest  Theopelus  Hanks  is  41.  John 
F.  Hanks  and  his  wife  have  10  chil- 
dren, 2  grand  children,  they  live  in 
Oregon.  Below  is  my  signature. 

"P.  S. 

"Who  owns  the  place  at  the  farm 
that  Uncle  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  and  all  about  the  place,  how  the 


land  is  used  and  if  it  has  been  farmed 
and  who  by. 

"D.  F.  Hanks." 

Correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Hitchcock 

When  Mrs.  Caroline  Hanks  Hitch- 
cock was  gathering  material  on  the 
Hanks  family  she  got  in  touch  with 
Charles  Friend  in  1895.  He  wrote  two 
letters  to  her,  one  on  November  26, 
and  the  other  on  December  6,  both 
written  from  Madisonville,  Kentucky. 
An  excerpt  from  the  November  26 
letter  is  noted. 

"The  Dennis  Hanks  you  wrote  me 
about  is  my  Uncle  a  Son  of  Charles 
Friend  my  Grand-Father.  His  mother 
was  Nancy  Hanks  the  mother  of  A. 
Lincoln  President  of  this  U.  S.  A. 
There  was  4  of  the  Hanks  girls  that 
came  to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  and 
settled  in  Hardin  Co,  My  Grand  Uncle 
Jessie  Friend  married  Mary  Hanks 
or  as  She  was  known  by  my  Father 
as  Aunt  Polly  Friend.  Nancy  Hanks 
after  Uncle  Dennis  was  a  few  years 
old  Married  Thomas  Lincoln.  A.  Lin- 
coln' Father  and  A  Lincoln  was  born 
of  this  marriage  2%  miles  South  of 
Hodgenville  LaRue  Co  then  Hardin 
Co.  LaRue  was  formed  in  1844  by 
Cutting  a  portion  of  Hardin  and  one 
or  two  other  Counties,  one  of  the 
other  girls  married  Levy  Hall  a  club 
footed  tailor  and  the  other  married 
Thomas  Sparrow  Thomas  Lincoln 
procured  his  marriage  license  in 
Springfield  Ky.  Abe  Lincoln  lived  on 
Knob  Creek  until  the  families  all  re- 
moved from  Ky  to  Indiana  until 
Dennis  went  with  Aunt  Polly  Friend 
and  they  reared  him.  He  lived  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  Coles  Co  111  but 
died  3  years  ago  at  Paris  111." 

The  letter  written  in  December  con- 
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firmed  much  that  was  written  in  the 
previous  correspondence  but  does 
rather  imply  that  Friend  was  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  the  father  of  the  President. 
Although  he  held  tenaciously  that 
there  was  but  one  Nancy  Hanks,  he 
admitted  that  Thomas  had  secured  a 
license  to  marry  Nancy  Hanks  in  a 
different  court  from  the  one  in  which 
the  Nancy  of  Hardin  County  was  then 
living. 

The  Hanks'  Relatives  of  Friend 

The  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Kinsman 
interviewed  Charles  Friend  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky  on  November  26, 
1921  and  secured  his  duly  authorized 
affidavit  with  respect  to  his  family  and 
several  traditions  relating  to  the  Lin- 
colns.  The  following  excerpt  con- 
cerning his  family  history  is  copied 
from  an  affidavit  signed  by  Friend. 

The  affiant  Mr.  Charles  Friend  after 
being  duly  sworn  upon  his  oath  states; 
"My  name  is  Charles  Friend,  I  was 
born  in  Elizabethtown,  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Ky.  on  Jan.  20,  1841  and  have 
lived  in  Larue  practically  all  of  my 
life.  My  father's  name  was  Feilding 
Friend  and  he  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Friend,  my  grandfather,  for  whom  I 
was  named.  Grandfather  Charles 
Friend  married  Sarah  Huss,  Nov.  19, 
1804  and  nine  children  were  born  to 
this  union  as  follows;  Harriet,  born 
March  15,  1805;  Fielding,  born  July 
12,  1806;  Kitty,  born  Dec.  21,  1809; 
John,  born  March  10,  1811;  Lydia; 
Robert,  born  May,  1818;  Richard, 
born  1808;  Matilda,  born  1814,  Elza, 
born  1837.  My  grandfather  also  had 
three  brothers  Isaac,  Jesse  and  An- 
drew. Jesse  Friend  married  Mary 
(Polly)  Hanks,  a  sister  of  Nancy 


Hanks  who  married  Thomas  Lin- 
coln. 

The  affiant  further  states;  "In  cor- 
respondence with  Dennis  Friend 
Hanks  some  years  before  he  died,  he 
told  me  that  my  grandfather  Charles 
Friend,  was  his  father,  and  that  his 
mother  was  a  Hanks,  'this  do  not 
doubt.'  He  also  said  that  he  was 
reared  by  his  Aunt  Elizabeth  Sparrow 
and  Thomas  Sparrow.  Elizabeth  Spar- 
row being  an  own  sister  of  Nancy 
Hanks.  It  has  been  said  that  my  grand- 
father married  a  Nancy  Sparrow,  but 
I  have  never  heard  any  one  in  the  fam- 
ily even  suggest  it.  Neither  have  I 
heard  the  name  of  Lucy  Hanks,  men- 
tioned, by  the  old  people,  whom  some 
say  was  the  sister  of  Elizabeth,  Polly 
or  Mary,  and  Nancy  Hanks,  and  the 
mother  of  another  Nancy  Hanks  who 
married  Thomas  Lincoln." 

Affiant  further  states;  "Judge  Jona- 
than Friend  Cesna  once  spoke  of  a 
Levi  Hall,  whom  he  called  'the  club- 
footed  tailor,'  as  having  married  one 
of  the  Hanks  women,  but  he  never 
knew  which  one." 

Affiant  further  states;  "One  day  in 
Hodgenville  Abraham  Enlow,  who 
had  been  advertised  as  the  father  of 
President  Lincoln,  was  in  my  brother- 
in-law's  store,  in  which  I  was  a  clerk. 
My  brother-in-law  A.  H.  Redman  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  William  H.  Holt 
and  myself,  asked  Uncle  Abe  Enlow 
this  question  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Enlow;  'Are  you  the  father  of  Abe 
Lincoln  President  of  the  United 
States?'  he  answered;  T  am  not,  I 
was  only  15  years  old  when  Abe  was 
born  and  Nancy  Hanks  his  mother 
was  a  grown  woman.  I  believe  A.  Lin- 
coln to  be  the  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
the  husband  of  Nancy  Hanks,  but 
should  he  be  illegitimate,  he  might 
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have  been  the  son  of  Charles  Friend 
by  whom  she  bore  her  first  child  Den- 
nis Friend  Hanks.  I  am  satisfied  that 
he  was  not  the  son  of  said  Friend,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Friends  were  of 
Penn.  Dutch  descent,  set  low  of  stat- 
ure, and  Abe  was  tall  the  very  oppo- 
site. 

Chas  Friend  (sig) 

"State  of  Ky 
"County  of  Hardin 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me 
this  26  day  of  Nov  1921  by  Chas 
Friend. 

"David  B.  Lewis 
"Notary  Public 
"H.  C." 

Grandfather  Charles  Friend  before 
his  marriage  to  Sarah  Huss  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  paternity  of  Dennis 
Friend  Hanks  whose  mother  was  a 
Nancy  Hanks.  This  relation  was  a 
well-known  fact  in  the  community  as 
the  middle  name  of  Dennis  implies. 
Previous  to  the  birth  of  Dennis,  Jesse 
Friend,  a  brother  of  Charles  Friend, 
Sr.  had  married  Mary  or  Polly  Hanks, 
a  sister  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  Dennis,  so  that 
there  was  intermarriage  between  the 
Friends  and  Hankses  as  early  as 
(1796)  and  it  is  likely  that  Dennis 
was  born  in  the  home  of  Jesse  and 
Mary  Hanks  Friend. 

Not  only  was  the  old  grandfather, 
Charles  Friend  responsible  for  the 


paternity  of  Dennis  Friend  Hanks, 
but  he  was  apparently  the  father  of 
another  illegitimate  child  born  to 
Nancy  Riley  on  November  7,  1802. 
Miss  Riley  made  oath  to  this  fact  on 
February  8,  1803  before  Isom  Enlow 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty on  February  8,  1803  as  is  evident 
from  the  county  records  (Judgments 
and  other  papers,  Jan.  1809  to  Jan. 
1811). 

This  very  frank  statement  about  the 
character  of  the  grandfather,  Charles 
Friend,  is  presented  because  the  in- 
ference is  often  drawn  and  usually 
stressed  by  William  Herndon  that 
the  Hanks  family  should  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  blame  for  moral  delin- 
quency. It  appears  in  this  case  at 
least  that  the  seducer  of  Dennis 
Hanks'  mother  was  by  reputation  the 
most  to  be  censured. 

Undoubtedly  the  correspondence  of 
Charles  Friend  with  William  Hern- 
don in  1866  contributed  greatly  to 
the  theory  of  Lincoln's  illegitimacy 
which  Herndon  accepted.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Charles  Friend  in  all  of  his 
correspondence  was  able  to  contrib- 
ute one  single  fact  with  reference  to 
Lincoln's  parentage,  nativity,  or  child- 
hood, although  Herndon  wrote  to  him 
on  August  2,  1889,  "It  is  very  true 
that  you  gave  me  much  and  great  in- 
formation in  gathering  up  the  facts 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  in  LaRue  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky." 


SHELBY    C.  CHAPMAN 

Box    340,    MARIETTA,  GA. 


March  11,  1955. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  "barren, 
Lincoln  Foundation, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Doctor  Warren:. 

I  write  to  ask  tpt&t  you  be 

so  rfiind  as  to  send  me  copies  of  your  "Lincoln  Kins— 
menrt  at  25^  each,  as  falloWt- 

1.  Dennis.  Friend  Han 

2ii  Roanoke  River  Hanks  Colony 

3.  Southern  Branch  of  Hanks.es 

4.  Nottaway  River  Hanksee 

5.  Charles  Friend  notes 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you 
that  I  am  the  grandson  of  Harriet  Hanks  Chapman  of 
Charleston,  Illinois,  ( daughter  of  Dennis  Hanks). 
I  am  trying  to  trace  my  ancestry  back  and  beyond 
Dennis  Hanks,  who,  I  understand,  was  an  old  bastard. 
I  enclose  my  check  for  $>1'»&5. 


March  22,  1955 


Mr.  Shelby  C.  Chapman 
Box  340 
Marietta,  Ga« 

l^y  dear  Mr*  Chapman.* 

I  regret  indeed  that  most  of  the  pamphlets  you 
request  have  already  been  exhausted  and  only  two  of  them  are 
available  which  I  am  pleased  to  send  you.   Xou  will  also  find 
a  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore  which  may  assist  you  somewhat  in  your 
attempt  to  locate  your  ancestory. 

I  am  returning  the  check  that  you  enclosed  and 
if  you  will  kindly  forward  a  picture  of  Harriet  Ranks  which 
you  took  in  1915  it  will  more  than  reimburse  us  for  the 
enclosures  which  we  have  made. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWtVMC 
enc. 


lirector 


SHELBY    C.  CHAPMAN 

Box    340,    MARIETTA,  GA. 

1  3  1"' Oil  <u0  ,  lyoo. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
Lincoln  National  Life, 
Fort  itfayne,  ■  Indiana. 

Dear  Dr .  barren: 

Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kind  letter  of  the  2&nd,  with  enclosures. 
1*111  truly  sorry  to  learn  that  so  many  of  the 
booklets  are  out  of  print.  Thank  you,   too,  for 
returning  my  check.  I  am  very  pleased  to  enclose 
the  picture  of  Harriet  Hanks  Chapman  taken  at 
ner  home  in  Charleston,   111..,  on  June  11,  1915. 

I  note  your  belief  that  Nancy 
Hanks,  mother  of  Lincoln,  mh$  the  daughter  of 
James  Hanks  and  Lucy  Shipley,  rather  than* being 
the  illegitimate  Aught or  of  Lucy  Hanks,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Ann  Hanks,  as  claimed  by  Barton. 
Is  there  any  proof  of  this,  or  authority  I  may 
consult?  Thank  you  for  your  co-operation. 


i 


April  1,  1955 


Mr*  Shelby  C«  Chapman 
Box  340 
Marietta,  Ga. 

My  dear  Mr.  Chapman: 

The  only  proof  we  have  of  the  marriage  of  James  Hanks 
and  Lucy  Shipley  is  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Shipley  family 
where  several  independent  sources  indicate  that  Lucy  Shipley 
married  James  Hanks,    There  is  no  documentary  proof  of  it 
although  the  families  did  live  side  by  side  in  Bedford  County 
where  both  of  the  names  of  the  families  appear  on  the 
It  is  my  own  feeling  that  this  tradition  is  correct  and  that 
eventually  we  may  be  able  to  find  some  positive  evidence  of 
documentary  form. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWjWC 


Director 


Old  Paris  Newspaper  Recalls  Interview 


Dennis  Hanks,  Kin  Of  Lincoln 
Lived  In  Paris,  Died  Here 


By  NED  JENISON 
Beacon-Nbws  Staff  Reporter 

Today  is  tfie  150th  birllidat  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  as  such  is  be- , 
ing  celebrated  in  Springfield,  Wash- 
ing-ton, and  many  other  communities 
in  which  Lincoln  lived  or  visited. 

Lincoln's  ties  with  Edgar  county 
and  Paris  while  serving  as  a  lawyer- 
following  the  judge  of  the  Spring- 
field circuit  as  he  made  the  rounds 
of  east  central  Illinois  counties,  has 
been  frequently  reported  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Lincoln's  birth. 

Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that 
a  relative  and  friend  of  Lincoln  | 
from  his  birth  through  pre-Civil  War 1 
days  was  a  Paris  resident,  and  liv?d 
in  the  former  Shoaff  home  at  418 
West  Madison  street  at  his  death  in 
1892. 

He  was  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  a  cous- 
in of  Abe  Lincoln,  the  man  who  re- 
portedly helped  teach  Lincoln  to 
read  and  write. 

Paris  Attorney  John  Moss,  inter- 
ested in  Edgar  county  history,  has 
preserved  an  interview  with  Dan- 
nis  Hanks  made  in  May,  1892,  when 
he  was  92  years  old. 

The  interview  later  was  published 
as  a  full-page  supplement  to  the 
Paris  Morning  Gazette  on  one  of 
the  anniversaries  of  Lincoln's  birth. 

Recollections  of  the  young  Lin- 
coln, as  remembered  by  Dennis 
Hanks  and  quoted  verbatum  by  the 
interviewer,  a  Mattoon  lawyer,  fol- 
low as  excerpts  from  the  complete 
interview  and  opening  with  the  first 
question  "How  old  was  Mr.  Lincoln 
when  you  first  met  him?" 

"About  24  hours,  hardly  that;  I 
rekolect  I  ran  all  the  way,  over  two 
miles,  to  see  Nancy  Hanks'  boy  ba- 
by. 'Twas  common  then  for  connex- 
ion to  gather  in  them  days  to  see 
new  babies.  I  held  the  wee  one  a 
minnit.  I  was  10  years  old,  and  it 
tickled -me  to  hold  the  pulpy,  red,  lit- 
tle Lincoln." 

"When  did  you  move  to  Indiana?" 
"When  Abe  was  about  9.  Mr. 
Lincoln  moved  first,  and  built  a 
camp  of  brush  in  Spencer  county. 
We  came  out  a  year  later,  and  he 
then  had  a  cabin  up,  and  he  gave  us 
the  shanty.  On  this  spot,  Abe  grew 
to  manhood." 

"How  far  apart  were  _your  cab- 
ins?" 

"About  15  rods.  Abe  killed  a  tur- 
key the  day  we  got  there,  an' 
couldn't  get  thro  tellin'  about  it.  The 
name  was  pronounced  'Linkhorn'  by 
th3  folks  then.  We  was  all  uneddu- 
cated.  After  a  spell  we  learned  bet- 
ter." 

"In  the  'Life  of  Lincoln,'  published 


after  hia  nomination  it  is  stated  you 
taught  him  to  read." 

"Yes  sir,  I  did.  I  taught  him  to 
spell,  read  and  cipher.  He  knew  his 
letters  pretty  wellish;  but  no  more. 
His  mother  taught  him  his  letters. 
If  ever  there  was  a  good  woman  on 
earth  she  was  one;  but  she  died 
soon  after  we  arrived,  and  left  him 
without  a  teacher;  hi3  father 
couldn't  read  a  word." 

"Is  it  possible  he  had  no  school- 
ing?" 

"Only  about  one  quarter;  scarcely 
that.  I  then  set  in  to  help  him;  I 
didn't  know  much,  but  I  did  the  best 
I  could." 

"What  books  did  he  read  first?" 

"Webster's  speller.  When  I  got 
him  through  that,  I  only  had  a  copy 
of  Indiana  statutes.  Then  he  got 
hold  of  a  book  .  .  .  (The  Arabian 
Nights)  .  .  .  Abe  would  lay  on  the 
floor  with  a  chair  under  his  head 
and  laugh  over  them  Rabian  Nights 
by  the  hour.  I  told  him  it  was  like- 
ly lies  from  end  to  end,  but  he  learn- 
ed to  read  right  well  in  it." 

"Had  he  any  other  books?" 

"Yes,  I  borrowed  for  him  the 
•Life  of  Washington'  and  the 
'Speeches  of  Henry  Clay.'  They  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  him.  He  told 
me  afterwards,  in  the  White  House, 
he  wanted  to  live  like  Washington. 
His  speeches  show  that;  but  the  oth- 
erbook  did  the  most  amazing  work. 

"He  was  a  Democrat,  like  his 
father  and  all  of  us,  when  he  began 
to  read  it.  When  he  closed  it  he  was 
a  Whig,  heart  and  soul,  and  he  went 
step  by  step  'till  he  became  leader  of 
the  Republicans." 

"Will  you  describe  him  when  a 
boy?" 

"Well,  he  was  at  this  time  not 
grown,  only  6  feet  2  inches  high. 
He  was  6  feet  V,:>  when  grown  — 
tall,  lathy  and  gangling — not  much 
appearance,  not  handsome,  not  ug- 
ly, but  peculiar.  This  kind  of  a  fel- 
ler: If  a  man  rode  up  horseback, 
Abe  would  be  the  first  one  out,  up 
on  the  fence  asking  questions,  'till 
his  father  would  give  him  a  knock 
side  o'  the  head,  then  he's  go  and 
throw  at  snowbirds  or  suthin',  but 
ponderin'  all  the  while". 

"Was  he  active  and  strong?" 

"He  was  that,  I  was  10  years 
older,  but  I  couldn't  rassle  him 
dewn.  His  legs  was  too  long  for  me 
to  throw  him.  He  would  fling  one 
foot  upon  my  shoulder  and  make  me 
swing  corners  swift,  and  his  arms 
so  long  and  strong."  My!  how  he 
could  chop!  His  ax  would  flash  and 
bite  into  a  sugar  tree  or  sycamore, 
and  down  it  would  come.  If  you 
heard  him  fallin'  trees  in  a  clearin' 
you  would  say  there  was  three  men 
at  work  by  the  way  trees  fell. 


"But  he  never  was  sassy  or  quar- 
relsome. I've  seen  him  walk  into  a 
crowd  of  sawin'  rodies,  and  tell  some 
drole  yarn,  and  bust  them  all  up.  It 
was  the  same  when  he  was  a  law- 
yer; all  eyes,  whenever  he  riz  were 
on  him;  there  was  a  suthin'  peculiar- 
some  about  him." 

"What  did  you  teach  him  to  write 
with?" 

"Sometimes  he  would  write  with  a  | 
piece  of  charcoal  or  the  p'int  of  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  fence  or  floor. 
We  got  a  little  paper  at  the  country 
town,  and  I  made  ink  out  of  black- 
bun'  briar-root  and  a  little  copperas 
in  it.  I  made  hi3  first  pen  out  of  a 
turkey  buzzard  feather  them's  good 
for  pens.  We  had  no  geese  them 
days.  After  he  learned  to  write  he 
was  scrawlin'  his  name  everywhere." 

"Did  you  have  any  idea  of  his 
future  greatness?" 

"No;  it  was  a  new  country,  and 
he  was  a  raw  boy;  rather  a  bright 
an'  likely  lad,  but  the  big  world 
seemed  far  ahead  of  him.  We  were 
slow  goin'  folks,  but  he  had  it  in 
him,  though  we  never  suspected  it." 

"Did  he  take  to  books  eagerly?" 

"No,  we  had  to  hire  him  at  first, 
but  when  he  got  a  taste,  it  was  the 
old  story — we  had  to  pull  the  sow's 
ears  to  get  her  to  the  trough,  and 
pull  her  tail  to  get  her  away." 

"One  more  question:  Did  he  get 
his  rare  sense  and  sterling  principles 
from  one  parent  or  both?" 

"Both;  his  strong  will  from  his 
father.  I'll  tell  you  an  incident:  His 
father  used  to  swear  a  little,  and  one 
day  his  baby  girl  picked  up  a  foul 
oath,  when  Nancy  called  'Thomas!' 
and  said:  'Listen,  husband'.  He  stop- 
ped that  habit  thar;  never  swore 
again.  But  Abe's  kindness,  humor, 
love  of  humanity,  hatred  of  slavery, 
all  came  from  her.  I  am  free  to  say 
Abe  was  a  mother's  boy." 


Paris  Man  Aids  Lincoln's  Growth 


r«£NNis  r- .  hanks 
lJ.:  r>nis  }■.  Honks  v,-,..  Ini.-n  three  roiio*  southerns!  :ij  H 

•. ;.  k  *^i»u.  i  bo.  UilJ  lahu^Li^iaiu.  _l  J.^il.v.  l  ......... ... .  u.1 


This  photograph  of  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  a  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
accompanied  a  newspaper  interview  made  with  the  Paris  resident 
a  few  months  before  his  death  in  1892,  anj  published  on  a  Lincoln 
Day  anniversary  later  by  the  former  Paris  Morning  Gazette.  Mr. 
Hanks  lived  for  a  number  of  years  with  his  daughter,  Nancy  Hanks 
Shoaff,  in  the  large  white  pillared  frame  home  still  standing'  at  418 
West  Madison  street.  Mr.  Hanks  died  at  the  Shoaff  residence  from 
injuries  received  when  run  down  by  a  runaway  team  of  horses.  As 
reported  in  Sept.  23,  1892  edition  of  the  Paris  Beacon,  Mr.  Hanks 
when  injured  was  walking  back  to  town  from  the  fairgrounds,  where 
he  had  attended  an  "Emancipation  Day"  celebration  as  an  honored 
guest. 
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Lincoln's  letter  took  a  long,  mysterious  path  to  Tacoma  | 
Larry  LaRue  |  The  News  Tribune 

By  LARRY  LARUE 
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When  31 -year-old  John  Talbot  Hanks  moved  to  Douglas  County, 
Ore.,  from  the  East  in  1859,  his  parents  begged  him  to  come  home. 
So  Hanks  wrote  a  letter  seeking  advice  from  his  uncle. 


It  took  two  months  for  that  letter  to  reach  Springfield,  III. 

A  few  days  after  it  did,  Hanks'  uncle  wrote  a  wise,  compassionate 
response  that  calmed  the  nephew,  who  went  on  to  live  the  last  55 
years  of  his  life  in  Oregon. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  counsel  had  that  kind  of  impact. 


If  mail  in  those  days  was  torturously  slow,  the  path  a  copy  of  that 
letter  —  signed,  "Your  Uncle,  A.  Lincoln"  —  followed  to  the  Tacoma 
Historical  Society  was  so  filled  with  twists,  it  may  never  be 
completely  unraveled. 


A  copy  of  letter  from  Abraham 

Lincoln  written  to  a  nephew  in 

Oregon  in  1 860,  then  photo- 
copied -  literally  -  onto  two  glass 
negatives  around  World  War  I  in 

Tacoma.  Not  seen  since  then, 
those  negatives  were 

re-discovered  this  year  by  the 
Tacoma  Historical  Society,  which 

was  going  through  dozens  of 

donated  boxes  of  negatives.    And  went  unaccounted  for  nearly  1 00  years 


No  one  is  certain  how  the  copy  reached  Tacoma  in  the  first  place, 
though  there  are  theories.  What  is  known  is  that  it  disappeared  after 
it  got  here. 


Hanks  died  in  1915,  but  members  of  his  large  family  migrated  to  Spanaway  and  Walla  Walla, 
and  it's  almost  certain  one  of  them  had  Lincoln's  original  letter.  They,  in  turn,  wanted  a  copy  of 
the  deteriorating  two-page  correspondence. 

"In  those  days,  there  were  no  Xerox  machines.  If  they  needed  something  copied,  they'd  have 
a  photo  taken  of  it,"  said  Ron  Karabaich,  a  longtime  Tacoma  photographer. 

Karabaich  figures  into  the  recent  history  of  the  Lincoln  letter,  just  as  another  photographer 
figured  into  its  early  history. 

A  Frenchman  born  in  Paris,  Paul  Richards  came  to  Tacoma  in  1897  at  age  25.  Sometime 
around  World  War  I,  he  opened  Richards  Studio,  a  photography  business  that  lasted  decades. 

Soon  after  it  opened,  the  studio  photographed  Lincoln's  letter  to  Hanks  and  kept  the  two  glass 
negatives. 

Over  the  years,  the  studio  donated  millions  of  negatives  to  the  Pierce  County  Library  and 
various  historical  societies.  But  the  Lincoln  letter  was  never  among  those  gifts. 

What  happened  to  it?  Somehow,  it  wound  up  among  dozens  of  boxes  of  aging  negatives  in 
the  basement  of  a  Prospect  Hill  home  owned  by  the  Richards  family.  In  the  1990s,  that  house 
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was  left  to  Ann  Richards  Stanton. 

"She  didn't  live  in  it,  but  we  got  to  know  each  other,"  Karabaich  said.  "She  knew  I  was  a 
photographer,  and  I  always  wondered  what  might  be  stashed  away  up  in  the  attic  there." 

Turned  out  the  stash  was  in  the  basement. 

"In  1997,  pipes  burst  and  the  basement  was  flooding  and  she  called  me  and  asked  me  to  go 
over  and  rescue  what  I  could,"  said  Karabaich,  who  has  run  Old  Town  Photo  for  more  than  30 
years.  "I  went  over  there,  and  it  was  like  walking  into  a  time  machine." 

Boxes  held  negatives,  on  glass  and  nitrate  film,  depicting  everything  from  World  War  I 
regiments  to  local  baseball  teams,  from  men  with  their  automobiles  to  women  with  their 
children. 

And  all  of  it  wet. 

"It  was  a  smelly  old  mess,  and  for  years  I  had  it  in  my  front  room,  trying  to  organize  it  in  some 
fashion,"  Karabaich  said. 

He  went  through  box  after  box,  sorting  and  storing  in  new  boxes  —  and  never  saw  that  letter 
from  Lincoln. 

"I  was  looking  at  photos,  not  letters,"  he  said. 

Over  the  years,  he  talked  to  Stanton,  who  said  she  wanted  the  negatives  to  stay  in  Tacoma. 
She  corresponded  with  the  Tacoma  Historical  Society,  seeking  a  tax  deduction  for  donating 
them. 

"I  have  a  file  a  quarter-inch  thick  of  correspondence,"  said  society  vice  president  Dale  Wirsing. 
"It  was  a  tangled  tale." 

Stanton  died  in  2010,  and  Karabaich  delivered  dozens  of  boxes  to  the  historical  society.  The 
negatives  stayed  in  those  boxes,  untouched,  standing  in  hallways  and  small  offices,  for  nearly 
three  more  years  while  the  group  made  certain  it  had  title  to  them. 

Last  May,  board  member  Rusty  Johnson  began  scanning  the  negatives  into  digital  files. 
Another  board  member,  Deb  Freedman,  started  going  through  the  CDs  Johnson  put  together. 

"I  came  across  this  letter  and  saw  the  signature  at  the  bottom  —  A.  Lincoln,"  Freedman  said. 
"That  was  a  cool  moment." 

The  letter  was  legitimate;  a  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  "The  Collected  Works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

What  will  the  historical  society  do  with  the  copy  it  has? 

"We  don't  know,"  Freedman  said,  laughing.  "We  just  found  it!" 

How  much  of  a  treasure  is  the  letter?  Consider  the  diplomacy  —  and  yes,  honesty  —  with 
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which  Lincoln  advises  his  nephew  on  whether  to  stay  in  Oregon  or  return  to  his  family: 

"If  your  Father  and  Mother  desire  you  to  come  home,  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  me  to  advise 
you  not  to  do  it.  Still,  as  you  ask  my  advice,  it  is  that  if  you  are  doing  well,  you  better  stick  to  it. 
If  you  have  a  good  start  there,  and  should  give  it  up,  you  might  not  get  it  again,  here,  or 
elsewhere.  It  can  not  be  other  than  their  first  wish  that  you  shall  do  well." 

And  then,  there  is  this:  Hanks  opposed  the  Oregon  congressional  campaign  of  David  Logan, 
who  once  worked  in  Lincoln's  law  office.  Rather  than  chastise  his  nephew,  Lincoln  wrote: 

"You  did  what  you  thought  was  right;  and  when  a  man  does  what  he  thinks  is  right,  he  does 
the  best  he  can." 

Clearly,  a  letter  worth  having.  And  now,  Tacoma  does  —  and  knows  about  it. 
Larry  LaRue:  253-597-8638  larry.larue@  thenewstribune.com 
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SKETCHES  OF  LINCOLN. 


Dennis    Hanks'    Visit  to  the 
White  House. 


BENT  ON  A  STEANGE  MISSION. 


Recollections  of  John  F.  Speed — Lincoln's 
Lack  of  Affectation  and  Vices — How  He 
Made  Two  People  Happy  —  Plucking 
Thistles  and  Planting  Flowers.  , 

.  (From  -'Tho  Lifo  of  Lincoln"  by  William  H 
flerndon  and  Jesse  W.  Weik.  Copyright,  1888, 
by  Jesse  W.  Weik.  Copyright,  1892.  by  D.  Ap 
pleton  &  Co.  J 

XXII. 

In  1863  Mr.  Lincoln  was  informed 
one  morning  that  among  the  visitors  in 
the  anteroom  of  tho  White  House  was  a 
man  who  claimed  to  bo  his  relative.  He 
walked  out  and  was  surprised  to  find 
his  boyhood  friend  and  cousin,  Dennis 
Hanks.    The  latter  had  come  to  see  his 
distinguished    relative    on    a  rather 
strange  mission.    A  number  of  persons 
living  in  Coles  county,  in  Illinois,  of- 
fended at  the  presence  and  conduct  of  a 
few  soldiers  who  were  at  home  from  the 
war  on  furlough  at  the  town  of  Charles- 
ton, had  brought  about  a  riot,  in  which 
encounter  several  of  the  latter  had  been 
killed.    Several  of  tho  civilian  partici- 
pants who  had  acted  as  leaders  in  the 
strife  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Fort 
McHenry  or  some  other  place  of  con- 
finement equally  far  from  their  homes. 
The  leading  lawyers  and  politicians  of 
oentral  Illinois  were  appealed  to,  but 
they  and  all  others  who  had  tried  their 
hand  had  been  signally  unsuccessful  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  tho  release  of  the 
prisoners.    Moanwhile  some  one  of  a 
sentimental  turn  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  sending  garrulous  old  Dennis  Hanks 
to  Washington,  fondly  believing  that 
his  relationship  to  tho  president  might 
in  this  last  extremity  be  of  some  avail. 
The  novelty  of  tho  project  secured  its 
adoption  by  the  prisoners'  friends,  and 
Dennis,  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  new  clothes, 
set  out  for  tho  national  capital.    I  have 
heard  him  describe  this  visit  very  mi- 
nutely.    How  his  appearance  in  Wash- 
ington and  his  mission  struck  Mr.  Lin- 
coln can  only  be  imagined. 

The  president,  after  listening  to  him 
and  learning  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
retired  to  an  adjoining  room  and  re> 


DRVVTS  HANKS. 


turned  with  an  extremely  large  roll'  of 
papers,  labeled  "The  Charleston  Riot 
Case,"  which  he  carefully  untied  and 
gravely  directod  his  now  diplomatic 
cousin  to  read.  Subsequently,  and  as  if 
to  continue  the  joke,  he  sent  him  down 
to  confer  with  tho  secretary  of  war.  He 
soon  returned  from  the  latter's  office 
with  tho  report  that  the  hoad  of  the  war 
department  could  not  bo  found,  and  it 
was  well  enough  that  ho  did  not  meet 
that  abrupt  and  oftentimes  demonstra- 
tive official.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  latter  happened  in  at  the  execu- 
tive mansion,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  Dennis,  the  president  sought  to  re- 
open the  now  noted  Charleston  ease 
Adopting  Mr.  Hanks' version,  the  secre- 
tary, with  his  characteristic  plainness 
of  speech,  referring  to  tho  prisoners,  de- 
clared that  "every  d  d  one  of  them 

should  be  hung.  "  Even  the  humane  and 
kindly  inquiry  of  tho  president,  "If 
these  men  should  return  homo  and  be- 
come good  citizens,  who  would  be 
hurt?"  failed  to  convince  the  distin- 
guished secretary  that  tho  public  good 
could  be  promoted  by  so  doing.  The 
president  not  feeling  willing  to  override 
the  judgment  of  his  war  secretary  in 
this  instance,  further  consideration  of 
the  case  ceased,  and  his  cousin  returned 
to  his  home  in  Illinois  with  his  mission 
unaccomplished. 

Dennis'  Opinion  of  Stanton. 

Dennis  retained  a  rather  unfavorable 
impression  of  Mr.  Stanton,  whom  he 
described  as  a  "frisky  little  Yankee 
with  a  short  coattail.  "  "I  asked  Abe,  " 
he  said  to  me  once,  "why  ho  didn't  kick 
him  out.  I  told  him  ho  was  too  fresh 
altogether.  "  Lincoln's  answer  was,  "If 
I  did,  Dennis,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  another  man  to  fill  his  place.  "  The 
president's  cousin  sat  in  tho  office  dur- 
ing tho  endless  interviews  that  take 
place  botween  the  head  of  the  nation 
and  the  latter's  loyal  subjects.  He  saw 
modesty  and  obscurity  mingling  with 
the  arrogance  of  pride  and  distinction. 
One  day  an  attractive  and  handsomely 
dressed  woman  called  to  procure  the  re- 
lease from  prison  of  a  rolativo  in  whom 
she  professed  the  deepest  interest.  She 
was  a  good  talker,  and  her  winning 
ways  seemed  to  be  making  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  president.  After  listen- 
ing to  hor  story  he  wrote  a  fow  lines  on 
a  card,  inclosing  it  in  an  envelope  and 
directing  her  to  take  it  to  tho  secretary  I 
of  war.  Boforo  sealing  it  he  showed  it  I 
to  Dennis.  It  read,  "This  woman,  dear 
Stanton,  is  a  little  smarter  than  she  \ 
looks  to  be.  "  She  had,  womanlike,  evi-  I 
dently  overstated  hor  case. 

Before  night  another  woman  called, 
more  humble  in  appearance,  more  plain- 
ly clad.  It  was  the  old  story — father 
and  son  both  in  the  army,  the  former 
in  prison.  Could  not  the  latter  be  dis- 
charged from  the  army  and  sent  home 
to  help  his  mother?  A  few  strokes  of 


ludicrous  features  of  many  a  lawsuit  on 
the  cirouit.  It  was  at  this  last  interview 
in  Springfield  that  ho  told  me  of  the  ef- 
forts that  had  been  made  by  other  law- 
yers to  supplant  me  in  the  partnership 
with  him.  He  insisted  that  such  men 
were  weak  creatures,  who,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "hoped  to  secure  a  law 
practice  by  hanging  to  his  coattail."  I 
never  saw  him  in  a  more  cheerful  mood. 
Ho  gathered  a  bundle  of  books  and  pa- 
pers he  wished  to  take  with  him  and 
Started  to  go,  but  before  leaving  he 
|  made  the  strange  request  that  the  sign- 
board which  swung  on  its  rusty  hinges  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairway  should  remain. 
"Let  it  hang  there  undisturbed,"  he 
said,  with  a  significant  lowering  of  his 
voice.  "Give  our  clients  to  understand 
that  tho  election  of  a  president  makes  no 
change  in  the  firm  of  Lincoln  &  Heru- 
don.  If  I  live,  I'm  coming  back  some 
time,  and  then  we'll  go  right  on  prac- 
ticing law  as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened. "  He  lingered  for  a  moment  as 
if  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  old  quarters 
and  then  passed  through  the  door  into  1 
the  narrow  hallway.  I  accompanied 
him  down  stairs.  On  the  way  ho  spoke 
of  the  unpleasant  features  surrounding 
the  presidential  office.  "I  am  sick  of 
officeholding  already,"  he  complained, 
"and  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  j 
tasks  that  are  still  ahead.  " 

He  said  the  sorrow  of  parting  from 
his  old  associations  was  deeper  than 
most  persons  would  imagine,  but  it  was 
more  marked  in  his  case  because  of  the 
|  feeling  which  had  become  irrepressible 
|  that  he  would  never  return  alive.  I  ar- 
gued against  the  thought,  characteriz- 
ing it  as  an  illusory  notion  not  in  har- 
mony or  keeping  with  the  popular  ideal 
of  a  prosident.  "But  it  is  in  keeping 
with  my  philosophy,"  was  hisquick  re- 
tort. Our  conversation  was  frequently 
broken  in  upon  by  the  interruptions  of 
passersby,  who,  each  in  succession, 
seemed  desirous  of  claiming  his  atten- 
tion. At  length  ho  broke  away  from 
them  all.  Grasping  my  hand  warmly 
and  with  a  fervent  "Goodby, "  he  dis- 
appeared down  the  street  and  never  camo 
back  to  tho  office  again. 

A  Motaniorphosis. 

One  who  witnessed  the  improssivo 
scone  left  tho  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  inauguration  and  its  princi- 
pal incidents:  "Near  noon  I  found  my- 
self a  member  of  the  motley  crowd  gath- 
ered about  tho  side  entrance  to  Wil- 
lard's  hotel.  Soon  an  open  barouche 
drovo  up,  and  tho  only  occupant  stopped 
out.  A  large,  heavy,  awkward  moving 
man,  far  advanced  in  years,  short  and 
thin  gray  hair,  full  face,  plentifully 
seamed  and  wrinkled,  head  curiously  in- 
clined to  the  left  shoulder,  a  low 
crowned,  broad  brimmed  silk  hat,  an 
immense  white  oravat  like  a  poultice, 
thrusting  the  old  fashioned  standing 
collar  up  to  the  ears,  drossed  in  black 
throughout,  with  swallowtail  coat  not 
of  the  newest  style.  It  was  President 
Buchanan,  calling  to  take  his  successor 
to  the  oapitol.  In  a  fow  minutes  he  re- 
appeared, with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  arm. 
The  two  took  seats  side  by  side,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  away,  followed  by  a 
rather  disorderly  and  certainly  not  vory' 
imposing  procession.  I  had  ample  time 
to  walk  to  the  capitol  and  no  difficulty 
in  seouring  a  place  where  everything 
could  be  seen  and  heard  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  attendance  at  the  inaugu- 


ration  was,  -they  told  me,  unusually 
small,  many  being  kept  away  by  antici- 
pated disturbance,  as  it  had  been  ru- 
mored— truly,  too — that  Genoral  Scott 
himself  was  fearful  of  an  outbreak  and 
had  made  all  possible  military  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  emergenoy.  A  square 
platform  had  been  built  out  from  the 
steps  to  the  eastern  portico,  with 
benches  for  distinguished  spectators  on 
three  sides. 

"Dpuglas,  the  only  one  I  recognized, 
sat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  seat  on  the 
right  of  the  narrow  passage  leading 
from  the  steps.  There  was  no  delay,  and 
the  gaunt  form  of  the  president  elect 
was  soon  visible,  slowly  making  his 
way  to  the  front.  To  me  at  least  he  was 
completely  metamorphosed,  partly  by 
his  own  fault  and  partly  through  the 
efforts  of  injudicious  friends  and  am- 
bitious tailors.  He  was  raising — to 
gratify  a  very  young  lady,  it  is  said — a 
I  crop  of  whiskors  of  the  blacking  brush 
variety,  coarse,  stiff  and  ungraceful, 
and  in  so  doing  spoiled,  or  at  least  seri 
qusly  impaired,  a  face  which,  though 
never  handsome,  had  in  its  original 
state  a  peculiar  power  and  pathos.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  whiskers  were 
re-enforced  by  brand  new  clothes  from 
top  to  toe,  ^lack  dress  coat,  instead  of 
the  usual  frock,  black  cloth  or  satin 
vest,  black  pantaloons  and  a  glossy  ha( 
evidently  just  out  of  the  box.  To  cap 
the  climax  of  novelty,  he  carried  a  huge 
obony  cane  with  a  gold  head  the  size  of 
an  egg.  In  these,  to  him,  strange  ha- 
biliments he  looked  so  miserably  un- 
comfortable that  I  could  not  help  pity- 
ing him. 

Douglas  Holds  Ills  Hat. 

"Keachiug  the  platform,  his  discom-  ! 
fort  was  visibly  increased  by  not  kuowiug 
What  to  do  with  hat  and  cane,  and  so  he 
stood  there,  the  target  for  10,000  eyes, 
holding  oane  in  one  hand  and  hat  in  ' 
the  other,  the  very  picture  of  helpless  j 
embarrassment.    After  some  hesitation  | 
he  pushed  the  cane  into  a  corner  of  the 
railing,  but  could  not  find  a  place  for 
the  hat  except  on  the  floor,  where  I 
oould  see  he  did  not  like  to  risk  it. 
Douglas,  who  fully  took  in  the  situa- 
tion, came  to  the  rescue  of  his  old 
friend  and  rival  and  held  the  precious 
hat  until  the  owner  needed  it  again,  a 

|  service  which,  if  predioted  two  years 
before,  would  probably  have  astonished 

!  him. 

"The  oath  of  office  was  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  whose  black 
robes,  attenuated  figure  and  cadaverous 
countenance  remindod  me  of  a  galva- 
nized corpse.  Then  the  president  came 
forward  and  read  his  inaugural  address 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice.  It  was  at- 
tentively listened  to  by  all,  bnt  the 
closest  listener  was  Douglas,  who  leaned 
forward  as  if  to  catch  every  word,  nod- 
ding his  head  emphatically  at  those 
passages  which  most  pleased  him. 
There  was  some  applause,  not  very  much 
nor  very  enthusiastic" 


VISIT  TO  KENTUCKY 
UNot  long  since,  the  senior  editor  ol 
t  ie  Shelby  County  Leader  in  company 
with  his  three  bothers,  had  the  pleasure 
of  an  automobile  trip  to  Kentucky  b> 
way  of  Viuceimes,  Indiana.  Thence 
through  the  picturesque  hills,  mostly  by 
cement  and  gravel  roads  to  West  Baden 
Springs  where  we  rested  a  short  time 
quenching  our  thirst  from  the  celebra- 
ted springs  known  by  tourists  for  its 
'healing"  qualities  and  "fragrent" 
'  odor.  From  there  we  went  to  Jeff  erson- 
1  v'.lle,  Indiana;  visited  |  Mrs.  Charles 
Booth,  our  sister,  for  a  time  before 
j  mmeying  to  Hodgeuville,  Kentucky, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  cousin, 
Dennis  F.  Hanks  were  born.  On  the 
public  square  of  this  beautifully  situa- 
ted town  of  15,00  inhabitants,  is  located 
t  te  Lincoln  Memorial  Statue,  erected 
f  om  appropriations  of  $2,500.00  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  $10,000.00  by  the 
Cjngress  of  the  United  States,  supple- 
mented by  private  subscriptions  to  the 
a  nount  of  several  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  unveiled  May  31,  1909-  on  which 
o;casion  the  principal  address  was  made 
b    Henry  Watterson. 

LINCOLN  LOG  CABIN 

Two  aud  one-half  miles  south  of  Hod- 
giuville,  on  the  Jackson  Highway,  is 
fie  shriiie,  sheltering  the  log  cabin  in 
which  Abraham    Lincoln  was  born. 

Open  Xo  visitors  every  day  of  the  year. 
The  Lincoln  Farm,  on  which  the  Me- 
morial Building  stands,  consists  of  no 
acres,  and  is  part  of  a  tract  of  300  acres 
which  was  owned  by  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from 
December  18.8  until  1816.  It  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Associa- 
t  jn  in  1907.  The  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
d  jllars.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  one  hun- 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Feb.  12,  1909,  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  by  President 
Taft'on  Nov.  9,  191 1.  The  property  was 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1916,  together  with  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  $50,00.00  for  its  upkeep, 
aud  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of 


War,   with  an  address   by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  on  Sept.  4,  1916. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  C. 
M.  Mather,  of  Hodgeuville  for  the  above 
information,  and  the  kindness  shown 
us  while  entertained  at  his  home.  Mr. 
Mather  is  uot  only  interested  in  Lin- 
colnia,  but  stands  high  in  the  practice 
of  law.  Not  long  siucc  he  delivered  a 
Memorial  Address  at  the  tomb  of  Nancy 
Hanks '  Lincoln,  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  near  Lincoln  City,  Spencer 
county, Indiana. 

LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 
As  a  seeker  for  new  facts  pertaining 
to  Lincoln's  life,  the  late  Dr.  William  E. 
B-trtou  was  indefatigable,  says  Lewis 
A.Warren,  Director  Lincoln  Historical 
Research  Foundation.  "No  trip  was 
too  long,  no  trouble  too  great  if  it  seemed 
likely  to  result  in  new  information.  His 
books,  and  particularly  his  brochures, 
are  evidence  of  this  propensity.  In  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Nickolay  and  Hay  and 
Tarbell  biographies,  no  one  has  ap- 
proached Doctor  Barton  in  the  discov- 
ery of  hitherto  unknown  material  on 
Lincoln's  life.  *  *  It  is  not  likely 
that  anything  of  importance  will  ever 
be  added  to  his  researches  on  Lincoln's 
parternity  and  religion.  Biographers 
will  continue  to  reinterpret  Lincoln's 
life,  but  their  work  will  be  permanently 
lightened  in  those  fields  to  which  Doc 

tion." 

DENNIS  F.  HANKS  LETTER 
A  short  time  before  Doctor  Barton's 
death  from  pneumonia  he  visited  friends 
in  Shelbyville,  and  during  his  visit, 
presented  the  Shoaff  family  with  a 
phototype  letter,  written  by  our  grand- 
father, Dennis  F.  Hanks,  to  an  in- 
quiring friend,  dated  April  22,  1866, 
oae  year  after  Lincoln's  death.  We 
give  it  in  words  as  he  wrote  it.  Dennis 
Hanks  was  the  soul  of  honor.  He  was 
not  illiterate  as  quoted  by  some  per- 
sons who  knew  him  least.  He  was 
tiuthlul  in  every  word  and  deed.  Only  | 
loquacious  when  interviewed.  A  reader 
aud  studeut  of  the  bible.  This,  as  I 
knew  him  when  he  lived  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  James  Shoaff,  Paris,  Illinois, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  93  years. 


I  DENNIS  F.  HANKS'  LETTER  COPIED  IN  TYPE 

April  the  22r>d  1866. 
Dennis  p.  Hanks  was  Born  in  |-|ardin  County  on  the  tributary 
Branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  on  the  old  Richard  Creal  farm 
in  the  old  peach  orchard  iQ  a  log  cabin  3  miles  froro  Hodgenville, 
thence  we  moved  to  Mercer  County  and  staid  there  about  3 
years  and  rooved  back  again  to  the  same  place  and  there  re- 
gained until  we  rooved  to  Spencer  County  Indiana.  This  was  I 
think  m  the  year  1816  if  my  msn)ory  serves  we  rite.  My  mother 
and  (3bes  Mothers  Mother  war  sisters.  My  Mothers  name  was 
Nancy  tianks.  Abes  Grand  Mother  wars  Lucy  Hanks  which  was 
Mothers  sister.  The  woman  that  raised  me  was  Elizabeth 
Sparow  the  sister  of  Lucy  and  Nancy.  The  other  Sister  her  Qame 
was  Polly  Friend.  So  you  see  that  there  was  4  sisters  that  was 
f-jankses 

I  have  no  letter  from  my  friends  yet.  I  dont  no  the  reason 
Billy  did  you  write  to  William  rjall  in  Missouri.  Frankford.  I  thirjk 
he  could  tell  you  something  that  would  be  rite.  He  is  my  half 
brother  try  hirr>. 

Williart)  I  have  seen  a  book  which  states  that  LiocolQs  war 
quakers.  I  say  this  is  a  mistake  they  war  Baptist.  All  this  talk 
I  about  their  Religous  talk  is  a  hurobug.  They  try  to  make  then) 
out  Puritans.    This  is  not  the  case. 

You  asked  rne  what  sort  of  songs  or  iQterest  flbe  took  part 
|  in-  I  will  say  this,  anything  that  was  lively.  He  rjever  would 
sirjg  any  religious  songs.  It  apered  to  roe  that  it  did  not  suit 
him.  But  for  a  man  to  preach  a  sermon  he  would  lisin  to  with 
great  attention. 

Did  you  find  out  froro  Richard  Creal  if  He  lived  on  trje  place 
A.  LiQcolo  was  Born  or  not.  I  aro  goirjg  there  iQ  May  to  visit  my 
birth)  place  the  15th  of  May.  this  is  my  Birth  Day  1799.  It  l)as  been 
48  years  sence.  D.  F.  HANKS 

My  first  school  roaster  was  by  the  paroe  of.  Wardeo.  tought 
school  at  the  old  Baptist  Church  on  Nolin  near  Brunk's  farm  at 
|    the  Big  Spring  down  in  a  deep  hollow  close  to  the  house. 


"ABE"   LINCOLN  AND 

"DENNIS"  HANKS 

Editor  Herald: 

The  current  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can magazine  contains  an  article  by 
Eleanor  Atkinson,  concerning  an  in- 
terview with  Dennis  Hanks,  who  was 
then  a  resident  of  Charleston. 

The  author  describes  Dennis,  or 
"Denny"  as  he  was  known  through- 
out Coles  county,  as  ninety  years  old 
jit  that  time. 

' '  A  withered  figure  of  an  ancient 
man,"  Mrs.  Atkinson  pictures  Hanks, 
"tilted  back  in  a  splint  bottomed  chair 
asleep  in  the  light  of  the  pale  winter 
sunshine  that  streamed  through  a  wes- 
tern window  in  a  pleasant  low-  Roil- 
ing sitting  room,  with  a  bright  red 
carpet  and  a  coal  fire." 

The  interview  which  followed  is  giv 
en  in  "Denny's"  own  language,  home- 
ly, hones  and  smacking  of  the  soil 
with  which  he  bore  so  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance during  his  long^  and  whole- 
some life.  In  speaking  of  the  first 
view  of  Coles  county  after  a  long  and 
tireeoine  migration  up  the  Wabash  an  1 
"acio.xs  prairie,  Dennis  says:  "It  was 
purty  kentry  up  on  the  Sagamon,  .uid 
we  all  tuk  up  with  the  idee  that  they 
could  ran  steamboats  up  to  our  corn- 
fields an'  load;  but  we  had  fever  an' 
ager  turrible,  so  in  a  year  or  two  we 
moved  back  here  to  Coles  county,  atai' 
we've  been  here  ever  since." 

In  telling  of  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln,   Dennis  says: 

"The  next  spring  after  I  went  to 
Washington,,  Abe  was  shot.  I  heerd 
of  it  this  a  way.  I  was  settin'  in  my 
shop,  peggin'  away  at  a  shoe  when  a 
man  come  in  an'  said.  'Denis,  Honest 
Abe  is  dead.'  'Dead,  Dead.  Old  Abe 
dead!'  I  kept  sayin'  to  myself.  'My 
God,  it  aint  so.  I  went  out  to  see 
Aunt  Sairy  where  she  lived  all  alone 
after  Tom  died  an'  said,  'Aunt  Sairy, 
Abe's  dead.'  'Yes,  I  know,'  sez  3he. 
'I've  been  a  waitin'  fur  it.  I  knowed 
they'd  kill  him.'  An'  she  never  asked 
any  questions.  A  body'd  though;  that 
the  "arth  stopped  whirlin'  for  a  few 
days,  the  way  everybody  went  m.  It 
was  like,  even  here  in  Charleston,  a 
black  cloud  that  kivered  the  sun." 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  spac- 
to  do  the  article  justice.  In  the  Amer- 
ican it  occupies  several  pages,  and  is 
illustrated  by  views  of  Dennis,  whom 
all  the  older  residents  of  Coles  county 
remember.  "Sairy"  Lincoln,  who 
lived  in  Paradise  township  until  her 
death,  Abe  and  Abe's  old  haunts 
which  he  frequented  as  a  boy. — Elean- 
or Atkinson  in  American  Magazine. 

There  has  been  much  written  about 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  those  connected  witli 
him,  by  marriage,  and  otherwise,  by 
people  who  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  which  they 
write,  and  depend  upon  their  knowl- 
edge, upon  what  they  gather  from 
public  idle  gossip.  Now,  I  knew  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  "Dennis"  Hanks  for 
over  50  years  before  the  tragic  death 
befel  them  both.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
regular  attendant  upon  the  circuit 
court  at  Charleston  for  many  years, 
and  was  a  well  known  character  on 
the  streets  of  Charleston,  almost  up 
to  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  pres- 
idency, and  was  personally  known  to 
most  of  the  people  of  Coles  county. 
His  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  for 
many  years  lived  ten  miles  south  of 
Charleston,  at  Farmington,  in  Pleas- 
ant Grove  township,  and  is  buried  at 
Shiloh  cemetery, -near  Earmington.  I 
attended  the  great  debate,  at  Charles- 
ton, in  1858,  between  Douglas  and 
Lincoln,  which  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
world  wide  reputation,  as  a  "coming 


man,"  in  national  politics,  ana  nis 
courage  in  meeting  Senator  Douglas 
was  discouraged  by  most  of  his  polit- 
ical friends,  who  were  doubtful  as  to 
the  result  of  the  debate,  as  Douglas 
was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  able  statesmen  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  strongest  debaters 
in  the  country. 

While  I  am  a  Democrat  and  was  a 
strong  partisan  of  Senator  Douglas,  I 
must  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  acquitted 
himself  nobly  in  his  contest  with  the 
"Little  Giant,"  much^  to  the  admira- 
tion and  surprise  of  his  political 
friends,  as  well  as  many  personal  ad- 
mirers, as  we  were  all  his  personal 
friends,  for  no  man  who  knew  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  help  loving  him  for  his 
many  fine  traits  of  character  and  his 
absolute  personal  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. 

Now,  as  to  Dennis  Hanks.  He  was 
a  resident  of  Charleston  when  I  went 
there  in  1838.  "Uncle"  Dennis  was 
the  village  shoemaker  and  has  made 
many  pairs  of  shoes  during  my  long 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  I  most 
intimately  knew  him  from  1838  to  the 
time  of  his  tragic  death  which  occurred 
at  Paris,  Ills.,  where  he  was  living 
with  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Shoaff, 
of  that  place.  The  negroes  of  Pans 
were  holding  an  emancipation  cele- 
bration and  borrowed  "Uncle  Dennis" 
to  sit  on  the  platform  at  the  speak- 
ing, and  the  old  man  was  very  feeble 
and  almost  blind.  He,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speaking  got  down  from 
the  stand  and  in  attempting  to  make 
his  way  home  was  run  over  by  a  car- 
riage. Prom  the  effects  of  the  "jar" 
he  died  in  a  few  days. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Adkinson  ever 
had  her  alleged  interview  with  "Uncle 
Dennis,"  as  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
common  sense,  and  while  he  had  only 
a  common  school  education  he  always 
used  good  language  in  expressing  him- 
self, and  he  never  used  such  "gibber- 
ish" talk  as  Mrs.  Adkinson  attributes 
to  him.  "Uncle  Dennis"  was  a  man 
of  great  native  dignity  of  deportment 
and  no  one  ever  addressed  him  as 
"Denny."  Everyone  at  Charleston  al- 
ways respected  him  as  a  man  of  high 
principle  and  as  an  honest  man,  and 
while  he  was  a  poor  man,  so  far  as 
this  world 's  goods  are  concerned,  he 
was  a  man  who  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  townsmen  and  neighbors.  He 
was  always  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
was  always  open  to  a  political  argu- 
ment or  a  discussion  of  the  true  mode 
of  baptism,  as  taught  by  the  bible.  He 
was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

His  oldest  son,  John,  was  a  member 
of  my  "mess"  in  1850,  when  I  made 
my  first  trip  to  California  across  the 
plains,  and  it  still  living  in  Oregon. 
He  has  two  daughters  living,  Mrs. 
Shoaff,  of  Paris,  Ills.,  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Chapman,  of  Charleston,  Ills.,"  the 
mother  of  "Bob"  Chapman,  the  fjost- 
master  of  Charleston,  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  best  "P.  M." 
that  Charleston  ever  had,  and  has  the 
further  distinction  of  haviug  in  con- 
nection with  myself,  while  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Courier,  of  materially 
assisting  in  defeating  "Uncle"  Joe 
Cannon  for  congress,  the  first  and  only 
time  he  was  ever  defeated  for  public 
office.  "Uncle  Dennis"  also  has  sev- 
eral grandchildren  at  Charleston,  the 
Dowlings.  One  of  his  grand-daughters 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Meisser,  spent 
a  winter  here  some  four  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Adkinson 's  "interview"  with 
"Uncle  Dennis"  Hanks  reads  to  me 
like  a  "fake"  which  it  is  so  far  as 
uivintr  a  true  history  of  Mr.  Hanks' 
fife.  GEO.  E.  MASON. 


LINCOLN  SAVED  UNION; 

HANKS  SAVED  LINCOLN. 

Douglas  Shoaf  of  the  Paris  Gazette, 
a  Jrandson  of  Dennis  Hanks,  tells  the 
storv  of  Lincoln's  rescue  from  a  wat- 
ery "grave.     "I   read  one  time  where 
some  man  told     a  story  of  rsscpinfi 
Abraham    Lincoln,"    says    Mr  -  Shoaf 
•■when  he  fell  into  a  creek  in  Spencer 
county,  Ind.    I  forget  who  it  was  that 
claimed  to  have  saved  Lincoln    Now  as 
a  matter  of  fact  up  to  the  tune  that 
he  went  to  Mason  county,  Illinois,  to 
live  Lincoln  had  only  had  one  experi- 
ence of  that  kind,  and  then  he  was 
saved    bv     my    grandfather,  Dennis 
Hanks,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion 
has  related  the  incident  to  me.  Grand- 
father was  still  living  when  I  read  the 
story  in  which  some  other  man  claimed  j 
he  was  the  one  who  had  taken  Lincoln 
from  the  water,  and  grandfather  told 
me  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  claim 
of  the  other  man  was  not  true. 

•You  know  that  grandfather  and 
Lincoln  were  together  constantly  when 
Lincoln  was  a  boy.  Grandfather  told 
me  that  Lincoln  in  his  bare  feet  tried 
to  cross  a  creek,  walking  on  a  wet  and 
slippery  log.  His  feet  slipped  from 
under  him  and  he  went  down  and  out 
of  sight  in  the  water.  Grandfather  got 
hold  of  him  and  pulled  him  out.  Grand- 
father told  me  that  story  many  times. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  when  he 
had  read  much  about  Lincoln  he  said 
•They  sav  that  Lincoln  saved  the 
union,  don't  they?  Well,  I  saved  Lin- 
coln. I  believe  that  God  put  me  there 
to  do  that.'  " 


T.  B.  SHOAFF. 


STATEMENT  BY  THOS.  B.  SHOAFF 


Concerning  the  Thirteen  Persons  in  the  Lincoln  Migration  from  Indiana 
to  Illinois  in  the  Spring  of  1830 

I.    THOMAS  LINCOLN.  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN. 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  Sarah  Bush  (Johnston)  Lincoln  his  wife,  together 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  Thomas,  and  John  D.  Johnston,  son  of 
Sarah,  making  a  family  of  4  persons. 

U.    THL  SQUIRE.  HALL  FAMILY. 

Squire  Hall,  (son  of  Levi  and  Nancy  Hall)  and  Matilda  Johnston  Hall 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Johnston,  and  their  son  John 
Johnston  Hall.  Mrs.  Johnston,  subsequently  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
step-mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  mother-in-law  of  Dennis  F. 
Hanks,  grandfather  of  Shoaff  Bros.  The  step-mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
also  the  great-grand-mother  of  the  Shoaff  Bros.— 3  persons. 
III.    THL  DLNNIS  F.  HANKS  FAMILY. 

Shoaff  Brother's  grandparents,  Dennis  F.  Hanks  and  Elizabeth  Johnston 
Hanks  and  their  four  children :  Sarah  Jane  Hanks,  later  Mrs.  Thos.  Dowling; 
Nancy  Hanks,  later  Mrs.  James  Shoaff,  mother  of  the  Shoaff  Brothers  ; 
Harriet  Hanks,  later  wife  of  Col.  Gjs  Chapman ;  and  John  Talbot 
Hanks.— 6  persons. 


Four  Printers  From  a  Printer's  Family. 

Thomas  B.  Shoaff.  of  Shelbyville.  Ill ;  L  A.  G.  Shoaff  and  Fred  L.  Shoaff,  of 
Paris,  III.,  and  J.  Douglas  Shoaff.  of  Mattoon.  III.,  grandsons  of  Dennis  F.  Hanks, 
cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  great-grandson >  of  Sarah  Bush-Johnston,  step- 
mother of  Lincoln. 

Thos.  B.  Shoaff,  8\  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  is  dean  of  Illinois  newspaper 
publishers,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  printer  in  the  United  States  continuously  in 
service— 70  years  a  printer  and  64  years  newspaper  publisher.  The  youngest  of 
the  brothers.  J.  Douglas.  71  in  August,  1932. 


DENNIS  F.  HANKS'  LETTER 


A  short  time  before  Doctor  Barton's 
death  from  pneumonia  he  visited  friends 
in  Shelbyville,  and  during  his  visit, 
presented  the  Shoaff  family  with  a 
phototype  letter,  written  by  our  grand- 
father, Dennis  F.  Hanks,  to  an  in- 
quiring friend,  d*ted  April  22.  1866, 
one  year  after  Lincoln's  death.  We 
give  it  in  words  as  he  wrote  it.  Dennis 
Hanks  was  the  soul  of  honor.  He  was 
not  illiterate  as  quoted  by  some  per- 
sons who  knew  him  least.  He  was 
truthful  in  every  word  aud  deed.  Only 
loquacious  when  interviewed.  A  reader 
and  student  of  the  Bible.  This,  as  I 
knew  him  when  he  lived  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  James  Shoaff,  Paris,  Illinois, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  93  years. 


DENNIS  F  HANKS'  LETTER  COPIED  IN  TYPE 

April  tbe  22Qd  1866. 
Dennis  F  Ha.nk,s  was  Born  to  Hardin  County  on  the  tributary 
Branch  of  the  South  Fork,  of  NoMn  00  the  old  Richard  Creal  farm 
in  the  old  peach  orcbard  10  a  log  cabio  3  miles  frorr)  Hodgeoville, 
thence  we  moved  to  Mercer  County  and  staid  there  about  3 
years  and  rrjoved  back  again  to  th9  same  place  and  there  re- 
gained uotil  we  rrjoved  to  Speocer  County  Indiana.  Trjis  was  1 
think,  in  the  year  1816  if  my  merrjory  serves  rrje  rite.  My  mother 
and  flbes  Mothers  Mother  war  sisters  My  Mothers  Qama  was 
Nancy  rianks.  Abes  Grand  Mother  was  Lucy  Hank.s  which  was 
Mothers  sister.  The  woman  that  raised  me  was  Elizabeth 
Sparow  the  sister  of  Lucy  and  Nancy.  Tr;e  otr;er  Sister  her  Qomc 
was  Polly  Friend.  So  you  see  trjat  there  was  4  sisters  that  was 
h|ankses. 

I  have  no  letter  from  my  frieods  yet.  I  doot  00  the  reasoo 
Billy  did  you  write  to  William  Hall  '0  Missouri.  Frankford.  I  thiok 
be  could  tell  you  something  that  would  be  rite.  He  is  my  half 
brother  try  hirrj. 

Williarr)  I  have  seen  a  book  which  states  that  Liocolos  war 
quakers-  I  say  this  is  a  mistake  they  war  Baptist.  All  this  talk 
about  their  R,eligous  talk  is  a  hurnbug.  They  try  to  make  then) 
out  Puritans.    This  is  not  thje  case. 

You  asKed  rrje  what  sort  of  soogs  or  ioterest  (3be  took  part 
i0  1  will  say  tb's.  anyttyog  that  was  lively.  He  oever  would 
siog  any  religious  songs.  It  apered  to  rrje  that  it  did  not  suit 
Oim.  But  for  a  man  to  preach  a  sermon  he  would  lisin  to  with 
great  atteotioo. 

Did  you  find  out  froro  Richard  Creal  if  He  lived  00  trje  place 
A.  Liocolo  was  Born  or  not.  I  an)  goiog  there  io  May  to  visit  my 
birtr;  place  tbe  I5tb  of  May,  this  is  my  Birth  Day  1799.  It  bas  been 
48  years  sence.  D.  F-  HANKS 

My  first  scbool  rrjaster  was  by  the  oarrje  of  Wardeo.  tought 
school  at  the  old  Baptist  Church  on  Nolin  near  Brunk's  farm  at 
the  Big  Spring  down  in  a  deep  hollow  close  to  the  house. 


SgS  HERNDON  MAHUSCRIFTS 


The  very  generous  use  of  the  Herndon  manuscripts  "by  the  late  Senator 
Beveridge,  in  his  recent  publication,    has  raised  again  the  question  of  their 
historical  value.     The  storm  which  was  caused  "by  the  discussion  of  these 
documents  hy  Lamon,  was  much  more  severe  than  the  remonstrance  against  their 
release  in  a  later  edition  by  Herndon,  h  ins  elf,    When  W  elk  the  present  owner 
of  the  famous  collection  published,h£s,wThe  Real  Lincoln,"  a  few  murmurings  were 
heard,  but  tittle  adverse  criticism  was   voiced  due  to  a  more  conservative 
interpretation  of  the  documents*    It  might  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  more 
favorable  reaction  towards  these  manuscripts  with  each  recurring  presentation. 
If  there  has  been  any  general  disaproval  among  Lincoln  students,  of  the  present 
effort  by   Severifge,  it  can  be  traced  to  his  use  of  the  Herndon  manuscripts 
used  as  source  material  for  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  volumn*,  covering 
the  parentage  of  Lincoln  and  the  first  twenty  one  years  of  his  life* 

In  the  preface  6$  Me  levkrldgeyiflljLyC&M-^  is  an  acknowledgement  that, 
"The  largest  and  most  important  aid  was  derived  from  Mr.  Beveridge's    friend  of 
long  standing,  Jesse  w.  ^eik^fwSveineiatf^felBddnndl'  She  lewn^©fitgape®§,  Lamon 
attisamhe  statement  that,  "Qfalll    the  contributors  to    Mr.  Herndon1  s  store  of 
infvsfed&icn,  good,  bad,  and  indefferent,  concerning  this  period  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
life, (first  twenty-one  years)    Dennis  (Hanks)  is  the  most  amusing,  insinuating, 
and  prolific** 
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Veteran  Publisher  and  Wife  Wed  60  Years 


dsTa)   50th  ANNIVERSARY  G~V9 


It  is  the  privilege  of  few  married  couples  to  enjoy  sixty  years  of 
happiness  together,  but  this  has  been  accorded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Thomas 
Benton  Shoaff  of  Shelbyville.  On  Sunday,  November  15,  they  will  quietly 
celebrate  this  event. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church,  in  which  Thomas  B  Shoaff  and  W» 
Ella  W.  Lytle  were  married  sixty  years  ago,  still  stands  among  the  stately 
Sues  at  Brainerd,  Minn.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  company  was 
1  lex  ending  its  lines  and  had  its  headquarters  at  the  pioneer  village 
Brainerd  The  .chapel  in  which  the  ceremony  took  place  was  built  by  the 
"of  L  road"  It  had  barely  been  completed  at  the  time  of  the  wed- 
ding. The  floors  were  still  littered  with  shavings  and  sawdust, but  this 
was  no  barrier.  The  day  before  the  wedding  Mr.  Shoaff  thoroughly  clean- 
Id  the  church  floor  and  dusted  the  seats.  With  the  .installation  of  the  bead- 
light  from  a  locomotive  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  service. 


Birch  Bark  Invitations. 


Invitations  were  written  on  bark  stripped  from  the  beautiful  birch 
trees  The  bride-to-be  attended  to  this  part  of  the  arrangements  On  the 
strips  of  birch  bark  was  printed  "A  Rustic  Wedding."  followed  by  the 
ds  of  the  invitation.  Practically  the  entire  population  or  the  vilU^e  was 
invited  to  the  wedding  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the  evening.  The 
vows  were  received  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  of  St.  Paul,  M.nn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoaff  visited  Brainerd  ten  years  ago  to  observe  their 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  After  the  service  in  the  church,  the  .bambe, 
of  Commerce  of  that  icty  tendered  a  banquet  to  them.  There  were  115  in- 
vited  guests  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soaff  came  to  Shelbyville  from  Danville  in  1900  They 
have  four  children,  James  Shoaff,  associated  with  bis  father  in  publishing 
me  Shelby  County  Leader;  Miss  Clare  Shoaff,  who  is  still  at  home  and 
^Toes  her  pardon  the  paper;  Miss  Lavonne  Shoaff  also  at  home  and  or 
a  number  of  years  has  served  as  health  supervisor  of  the  ^ 
lie  schools  and  Douglas  L.  Shoaff,  who  also  ass.sts  in  publishing  the 
Leader    James  and  Douglas  are  married  and  have  homes  of  then-  own. 


Printer's  Devil  at  Fourteen. 


When  14  years  of  age,  Mr.  Shoaff  entered  the    "College     of  Hard 
Knocks,"  with  mallet  and  shooting-stick  as  his  text-books.    He  served  h 
annrenticeship  as  printer's  devil,  and  having  learned    to    manipulate  the 
*ZTZl»resl  successfully,  his  father  increased  his  P»«  ^ 
week  to  $10.00.    Since  the  year  18G0  he  has  been  continuously  in  the  print 
ng  and  publishing  business.    In  the  year  1861,  He,  with  his    ather  pub- 
lished "The  Bement  (111.)  Union,"  but  after  a  short  time  his  father  enlisted 
in  Company  A,  35th  111.  Vol.  where  he  thereafter  served  as  2nd  Lieuten- 
ant with  Col.  G.  A.  Smith  of  Decatur.    In  the  year  18G4,  when  17  years  of 
age  T   B   Shoaff  published  his  first  newspaper  "The  Boy  About  Town, 
editing  the  same  from  his  father's  office  in  Decatur,  Illinois. 

On  February  23rd,  1873,  Mr.  Shoaff  and  his  father  established  the  Paris 
(Illinois)  Gazette.  His  two  brothers,  Fred  L.,  and  J.  D.  Shoaff  later  be- 
came  the  owners  of  this  paper  and  continued  as  its  publishers  until  re- 
cently when  they  sold  the  Gazette  to  parties  who  discontinued  the  paper 
and  now  Edgar  county  is  without  a  Democratic  newspaper. 


Establishes  Danville  Leader. 


In  1880  T  B  Shoaff  established  the  Danville  (111.)  Loader,  and  later 
was  associated  with  the  Danville  Daily  Press  and  still  later  with  the  Dan- 
ville Daily  Democrat.  In  the  early  winter  of  1900  he  purchased  his  pres- 
ent paper  The  Shelby  County  Leader,  first  published  in  1840  by  W.  W.  Bish- 
op under  the  name  of  "The  Okaw."  The  father  of  T.  B.  Shoaff  began  his 
printing  career  as  a  type-setter  on  "The  Okaw,"  with  Joe  Duncan,  and 
these  two  men  hiring  that  period  of  time  published  a  monthly  magazine 
called  "The  Prairie  Flower,"  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  on  file  in  the 
Illinois  Historical  Library  at  Springfield. 

Here  is  an  incident  that  rarely  occurs  in  life.  The  father,  James  Shoaff, 
set  type  on  the  "Okaw,"  now  the  Shelby  County  Leader,  in  the  year  1S40, 
when  21  years  of  age.  In  the  month  of  January,  1900,  just  GO  years 
thereafter,  his  son,  T.  B.  Shoaff  came  to  Shelbyville  and  is  finishing  his  life 
on  the  same  newspaper. 
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EDITOR,  A  FRIEND  I 
OF  LINCOLN,  IS 
KILLED  BY  AUTO 

Pana,  111.,  Oct.  20.— [Special.]— 
Thomas  B.  Shoaff.  85,  second  oldest 
editor  and  publisher  in  Illinois,  owner 
of  the  Shelby  County  Leader  o£  Shelby- 
ville  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
driven  by  A.  L.  Henry  of  Westervelt 
tonight  while  crossing  a  street  at  Shel 
byville.  His  skull  was  fractured  and 
he  died  at  Shelby  County  Memorial 
hospital. 

Shoaff  was  for  fifty  years  prominent 
In  Democratic  politics  and  widely 
known  throughout  Illinois,  One  year 
ago  he  and  his  wife  celebrated  then 
golden  wedding.  Shoaff  was  acquaint- 
3d  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  two  sons,  James 

Shoaff  and  Douglas  Shoaff,  and  one 

laughter. 


JOHN  HANKS 

The  steadiest  and  most  trustworthy 
of  his  family. 


Dennis  Hanks,  Lincoln* 
and  playmate. 


LINCOLN'S  TWO  COUSINS 
^    WHO  SWAYED  HIS  LIFE 

Dennis  Hanks  and  John  Hanks  Were  Both  Companions  of 
His  Boyhood— It  Was  With  John  That  He  Made 
The  Famous  Voyage  Down  the  Mississippi 


By  WILLIAM  K.  BARTON. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  born 
in  a  Kentucky  cabin  at  dawn 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  The  re- 
ception committee  of  neighbor 
women  and  female  relatives  who  had 
tarried  through  the  night  assisting 
tne  granny-woman  was  probably  aug- 
mented by  a  few  other  women  who 
lived  within  easy  riding  distance  and 
who  called  during  the  day.  We  are 
not  sure  whether  Brother  Dodge  was 
preaching  that  day  at  Nolin  Fork 
Church;  if  he  was,  the  women 
stopped  on  their  way  to  or  from  ser- 
vice. But  one  early  caller  has  left 
us  his  own  story. 

When  Tom  Lincoln  rode  over  that 
morning  and  said  there  was  a  boy 
baby  at  his  house,  Dennis  Hanks  ran 
the  whole  two  miles  to  see  the  new 
arrival.  His  foster-mother  and 
Nancy's,  their  Aunt  Betsy  Sparrow, 
was  in  charge.  She  had  washed  the 
baby  and  put  on  a  linsey  shirt  ami 
"2.  yaller  flannen  petticoat,"  and 
stewed  some  dried  berries  for  Nancy. 
She  laid  the  baby  in  the  arms  of  Den- 
nis, then  not  quite  10.  "Be  careful 
of  him,  Dennis,"  said  Nancy,  "for 
you  are  the  first  boy  he  has  ever 
Been." 

The  Pronouncement  of  Dennis. 

The  baby  began  to  howl.  He  was, 
ns  Dennis  said,  "the  cryingest  baby" 
he  had  ever  seen;  he  had  not  then 
seen  many.  The  baby's  face  was  red, 
"like  cherry-pulp,  squeezed  dry  in 
wrinkles."  He  handed  the  baby  back 
to  Betsy  Sparrow.  "Take  him,"  he 
said,  "he'll  never  amount  to  much." 

This,  the  first  boy  whom  the  new 
baby  had  ever  seen,  was  destined  to 
be  the  boy  whom  Lincoln  should 
thereafter  see  oftener  and  more  inti- 
mately than  any  other  during  the 
period  of  his  own  boyhood.  Ar.d 
when  Lincoln  died,  Dennis  Hanks 
was  the  only  person  then  living  who 
had  seen  the  President  before  he  was 
twenty-four  hours  old. 

Forty  miles  away,  and  in  the  same 
county  then,  though  not  now,  lived 
another  boy  who  two  days  before 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
celebrated  his  own  seventh  birthday. 
He  probably  knew  nothing  about  the 
birth  of  Abraham  until  several  days 
later.  But  he,  too,  was  destined  to 
know  Abraham  Lincoln  intimately,  to 
split  rails  with  him,  to  navigate  the 
Great  Father  of  Waters  with  him,  to 
change  his  own  politics  for  Lincoln's 
sake,  and  finally  to  survive  him  and 
add  his  fund  of  reminiscence  to  the 
world's  knowledge  of  Lincoln.  His 
name  was  John  Harftts.  ' 


These  two  cousins  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln have  a  very  important  place  in 
his  life  story,  but  it  is  not  very  clearly 
defined.  A  number  of  distinguished 
biographers  have  mixed  them  badly. 
Even  Senator  Beveridge,  whose  book 
suffers  not  alone  from  its  lamented 
sudden  ending,  but  from  lack  of  a 
revision  and  correction  which  his 
editors  have  not  given  it,  helps  in 
several  particulars  to  complicate  the 
problem. 

Relation  of  John  and  Dennis.  | 

Beveridge  says  that  John  and  Den- 
nis Hanks  were  half-brothers  (Vol. 
I,  p.  59);  that  during  John  Hanks's 
four  years  in  Indiana  he  lived  in  the 
Lincoln  home  (1,  59);  and  that  when 
the  Lincoln  family  went  to  Illinois 
John  Hanks  was  in  the  wagon,  hav- 
ing probably  joined  it  on  the  way 
(1,  103). 

In  these  and  other  particulars 
Peveridge  is  wholly  wrong.  John 
and  Dennis  Hanks  were  first  cousins. 
During  the  four  years  that  John 
Hanks  was  in  Indiana  he  was  fre- 
quently in  the  Lincoln  cabin,  but 
mostly  worked  around  for  other 
farmers  who  could  afford  to  pay 
him,  and  he  made  at  least  two  trips 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  gaining 
the  experience  and  skill  which  helped 
him  to  make  Lincoln  a  boatman.  As 
for  his  being  in  the  wagon,  the  John 
Hanks  who  was  there  was  John  Tal- 
bot Hanks,  the  infant  son  of  Dennis. 

I  should  like  first  to  place  these 
two  men  securely  in  their  proper 
position  in  the  family  of  which  Lin- 
coln was  a  member  (a  thing  which  I 
had  hoped  to  do  in  my  Life  of  Lin- 
coln but  had  to  omit  with  other 
matter  because  of  the  length  of  the 
work)  and  then  to  tell  perhaps  a 
little  more  clearly  than  has  yet  been 
told  just  how  these  two  men  came 
Into  their  share  in  Lincoln's  life  and 
what  kind  of  men  they  were.  Let  me 
first  give  as  briefly  as  I  may  their 
place  on  the  Lincoln  family  tree. 

Early  Hankses  in  Virginia. 

Their  grandfather,  Joseph  Hanks, 
was  born  in  Richmond  County,  Va., 
Dec.  20,  1725.  He  was  a  son  of  John 
and  Catharine  Hanks.  His  father 
died  when  Joseph  was  a  lad,  but  his 
mother  lived  till  1779.  Joseph  mar- 
tied  Ann  Lee.  In  1782  the  family  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  West  Virginia 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1784  to  Ken- 
tucky. There  Joseph  died  in  1793, 
and  his  widow,  Ann  Lee  Hanks,  re- 
turned to  Virginia  and  died  there. 
Joseph  and  Ann  Hanks  had  nine 
children,  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 


ters, of  whom  one  son  and  three 
daughters  have  a  place  in  this  short 
sketch.  The  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
who  had  served  for  two  short  periods 
in  the  Revolution,  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia; the  next  son  was  William 
Hanks,  who  married  Elizabeth  Hall. 
John  Hanks  was  the  son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  and  was  born  in  Nel- 
son County,  four  miles  from  Bards- 
town,  the  famous  "old  Kentucky 
home"  of  song  and  story,  Feb.  10, 
1802. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Josenh  and 


Ann  Lee  Hanks  was  Lucy,  a 


►ht, 


cipable  and  at,tractive,tgir!,  who  was 
born  not  earlier  than  1765  and  who, 
at  thejfee  of  17,  became  the  mother 
of  Nahcy-Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  She  lajer  became  the 
wife  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
Henry  Sparrow,  bore  him  eight  chil- 
dren, lived  an  exemplary  life,  and 
was  noted  for  her  piety,  her  intelli- 
gence, her  ability  to  read  and  write 

j  and  for  her  strong  and  gracious  per- 
sonality.   The  misstep  of  her  youth 

I  was    completely    forgotten    in  the 

:  neighborhood  where  she  lived  and 
died. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Ann  Hanks  was  Nancy— not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Nancy  Hanks, 
the  daughter  of  Lucy,  who  was  Lin- 
coln's mother.  This  Nancy  Hanks, 
like  Lucy  Hanks,  her  eldest  sister, 
became  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  born  on 
May  15,  1799,  and  taking  his  middle 
initial  from  the  name  of  his  father, 
Charles  Friend,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Nancy's  sister,  Polly,  Polly  being 
married  to  Jesse  Friend. 

So  much  for  the  family  tree.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch  of  1860  said  that  John  Hanks 
was  first  cousin  to  Abraham's 
mother.  John  Hanks  said  Abraham's 
grandmother,  Lucy,  was  sister  to 
John's  father,  William.  He  also  said 
he  and  Dennis  were  first  cousins. 
Dennis  said,  "My  mother  was  Nancy 
Hanks,  who  was  Abe's  mother's 
mother's  sister."  He  also  said,  "The 
woman  that  raised  me,  her  name 
was  Elizabeth  Sparrow,  wife  of 
Thomas  Sparrow."  And:  "Abe's! 
mother's  mother  was  Lucy  Hanks, 
sister  of  Polly,  wife  of  Jesse  Friend 
and  sister  of  Lucy  and  Nancy;  there 
was  four  Hankses  that  was  sisters."  j 

Whoever   attempts   to    break    that  I 
connection   (and  diligent  effort  has  | 
been  made  to  break  it),  will  have  to 
impugn  the  veracity  of  all  the  Hanks 
tribe  prior  to  1899  and  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  besides. 


Brought  Up  by  the  Sparrows.  | 

Dennis  Hanks  and  his  cousin  Nan-  [ 
cy,  children  of  sisters,  were  brought  j 
up  by  Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow,  J 
who  had  no  children  of  (heir  own.  j 
Thomas  was  a  brother  of  Henry,  and  | 
Betsy  a  sister  of  Lucy,   Polly  and 
Nancy.     So  close  was  the  relation- 
ship  thus    established    between  the 
Sparrows    and   their  foster-children 
that  Nicolay  and  Hay  say  truly  that 
Nancy    was    brought    up    with  the 
Sparrows,  was  called  by  their  name, 
and   called    them   by  names  appro- 
priate in  the-  relationship  of  parents 
and  daughter. 

Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow  had 
|  lived  in  Mercer  County  from  the 
J  time  of  their  marriage  in  1796  until 
1801.  In  that  year  they  moved  to 
Nolin  Creek  in  Hardin  County  and 
remained  till  1803,  Nancy  and  Den- 
nis being  with  them.  From  1803  till.  I 
the  end  of  1805  they  were  in  Mercer 
County  again,  and  then  moved  back 
to  the  same  house  they  had  occupied  J 
in  the  "Plum  Orchard,"  a  grove  of 
wild  crab-apples— the  same  house  in 
which  Dennis  had  been  born. 

To  the  Sparrow  home  In  the  "Plum 
Orchard"  came  young  Joe  Hanks 
some  time  in  1805.  He,  the  youngest 
son  of  Joseph,  had  gone  back  to  Vir- 
ginia with  his  widowed  mother  in 
1794.  He  is  presumed  to  have  re- 
mained with  her  till  she  died,  for  she 
dors  not  appear  afterward.  She 
probably  found  a  home  among  her 
own  people,  the  Lees,  and  spent  her 
last  days  there.  Joe  had  become  a 
carpenter,  and  after  his  return  to 
Kentucky  he  had  a  job  in  Klizabeth- 
town,  where  he  was  associated  with 
a  husky  young  fellow,  Tom  Lincoln. 
Tom  came  with  Joe  to  the  Sparrow 
home,  and  the  courtship  began  that 
resulted  in  the  marriage  of  Tom  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks.  Nancy  by 
this  time  was  a  skilled  seamstress, 
and  had  acquaintance  in  Mercer 
County,  where  she  was  sometimes 
employed. 

Marriage  of  Tom  and  Nancy. 

Polly  Ewing,  a  Mercer  County  girl, 
had  married  Dick  Berry  of  Washing- 
ton County.  Nancy  was  in  the  Berry 
home  in  June,  1806,  when  Tom  Lin- 
coln rode  over  and  asked  Dick  Berry 
to  ride  with  him  to  Springfield,  the 
county  seat,  and  obtain  a  marriage 
license.  Tom  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  were  married  in  the  Berry 
home  June  12,  1806.  But  they  went 
immediately  to  Elizabethtown,  in 
Hardin  County,  and  spent  part  of 
their  honeymoon  in  the  Sparrow 
cabin.  To  that  very  cabin  they  re- 
turned in  the  Spring  of  1808,  and 
they  were  living  there  when,  amid 
the  apple  blossoms  of  the  Spring  of 
1808,  the  unborn  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  began. 

Though  Thomas  and  Betsy  Spar- 
row could  not  read,  they  had  given 
i  to  their  two  wards  educational  ad- 
vantages much  superior  to  their  own. 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  did  not  sign 
her  name  to  the  one  document  in 
which  her  name  is  cm  record  ;  but  if, 
as  Beveridge  says,  she  was  wholly 
illiterate,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  she  could  have  impressed  her 
relations  as  she  did— as  a  woman  of 
education. 


Beveridgfc  appears  to  have  over- 
looked the  statement  in  Scripps's 
campaign  sketch,  for  which  Lincoln 
furnished  the  preliminary  sketch  and 
of  which  he  read  the  proofs,  and 
which  has  the  practical  value  of  an 
autobiography.  In  that  Scripps  says 
that  Lincoln's  mother  did  not  learn 
to  write,  but  was  a  ready  reader, 
often  reading  the  Bible  to  her  chil- 
dren. It  would  have  been  strange  if 
it  had  been  otherwise. 

Her  mother,  Lucy,  could  write,  and 
Dennis   wrote   well.     Dennis  Hanks 
was    a    remarkably    good  penman, 
j  though    his    spelling    and  grammar 
were  erratic.  His  statements  made 

in  writing  wer  e  aways  clear  and  con- 
sistent. His  first,  school  was  in 
Kentucky  and  was  eleven  or  twelve 
miles  from  where  Abraham  went  to 
school. 

The  school   that  Dennis  attended 
was  kept  by  a  man  named  Warden, 
in  the  old  Nolin  Baptist  Chmch,  a 
i  log  house.  Dennis  became  a  man  of 
[  such  education  that  he»  did  a  large 
i  part    of    the    letter-writing    for  the 
neighborhood.     His    story    that  he 
taught  Abraham  Lincoln  his  alpha- 
bet and  aided  in  his  later  education 
is  wholly  probable.    The  two  families 
were  eleven  miles  apart,   but  their 
visits  back  and  forth  were  frequent. 
Dennis's    foster    mother,  Elizabeth 
Sparrow,  loved   Nancy   Hanks  Lin- 
I  coin  as  her  own  daughter. 

In  1816  the  Lincolns  moved  to  In- 
diana and  a  few  months  later  the 
1  Sparrows  followed  them.    The  Spar- 
row family  made  their  home  in  "the 
darn  half-faced  camp"  in  the  Lincoln 
i  door-yard.    The  sickness  that  car  ried 
!  off  the  mother  of  Lincoln  claimed 
both  the  Sparrows  and,  singularly, 
also    the    real    mother    of  Dennis 
Hanks  together  with  her  husband. 
I  The  five  graves  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
j  coin,  Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow  and 
Levi    and    Nancy   are    "all   in  one 
mound,"  as  Dennia  said. 

Dennis  in  the  Lincoln  Home. 

After  the  death  of  the  Sparrows, 
Dennis  Hanks   lived  in  the  Lincoln 
home.     Between    1817   and   June  9, 
1821,  when  Dennis  was   married  to 
Elizabeth,    older    daughter   of    Mrs.  j 
Thomas   Lincoln,    he   and  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  the  same  sleeping  quar-  J 
tei's  in  the  cabin  loft.    Dennis  and  j 
Elizabeth    lived    with    the  Lincolns 
first  in  Indiana  and  then  in  Illinois  i 
until    Lincoln    left    home    and  for 
years  after.    So  also  did  Squire  Hall, 
husband    of    Matilda,    the  younger 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  after  his 
marriage  to  her  on  Sept.  13,  1826. 

Here,  by  the  way,  Beveridge  again 
goes  wrong.  He  has  confused  Squire 
Hall  with  Squire  Hall's  father.  Since 
the  days  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his 
brother  Squire,  the  name  Squire  had 
been  a  rather  common  Christian 
name  in  Kentucky.  Squire  Hall  was 
the  son  of  Levi  Hall  and  of  his  wife, 
Nancy  Hanks.  Beveridge  thought 
his  real  name  to  have  been  Levi, 
and  "Squire"  to  have  been  a  nick- 
name; so  he  calls  him  "  'Squire'  Levi 
Hall"  (1:103;.  If  Levi  was  ever  any 
part  of  his  name,  his  descendants 
j  and  his  tombstone  know  nothing  of 
jit;  I  have  seen  the'm  all  -the  rela- 
I  lives  and  the  I    n hstone—  often,  the 


j  last  time  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
:  tombstone      misspells      the  name 
[  "Squier^"'.  but   there    is  no  "Levi" 
!  there.    fWvVwas  the- deceased  father. 
'    Both  of^trT^irV-T-ried  daughters  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  con^.aued  to  live  with 
their  respective  husbands  in  the  Lin- 
coln   cabin;    but   Abraham  Lincoln 
had    no    such    companionship  with 
Squire  Hall,  or  with  John  D.  John- 
ston, who  also  was  there,  as  he  had 
with  Dennis  Hanks. 

Companions  In  Work  and  Flay. 

Lincoln  and  Dennis  plowed  and 
chopped  and  frolicked  together;  they 
read  the  same  books,  which  neither 
Squire  nor  John  cared  for.  They 
were  the  two  literary  members  of 
ihe  household.  They  were  daily  and 
nightly  companions,  attending  court 
and  religious  services  and  big  bap- 
tizings  and  ccon  hunts  together  from 
1817  till  1830,  when  they  left  for 
Illinois  in  the  same  wagon.  No  other 
young  man  began  to  know  Abraham 
i  Lincoln  as  Dennis  Hanks  knew  him. 

By  the  time  of  the  Lincoln-John- 
ston-Hanks-Hall migration  to  Illi- 
nois, Dennis  Hanks  and  his  wife  had 
four  children,  all  born  in  the  Lincoln 
cabin  in  Indiana— they  had  others 
born  later  in  the  Lincoln  cabins  in 
Illinois.  It  is  one  of  the  Indiana  chil- 
dren, John  T.  Hanks,  whom  Bever- 
idge confused  with  Old  John  Hanks. 

On  their  arrival  in  Illinois  the  men 
of  the  party,  assisted  by  John  Hanks, 
who  had  already  cut  the  logs,  put  up 
the  Lincoln  cabin  ten  miles  from  De- 
catur. They  made  short  work  of  it, 
for  there  were  six  of  them,  Thomas 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dennis  and 
John  Hanks,  John  D.  Johnston  and 
Squire  Hall.  They  also  plowed  and 
sowed  to  corn  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of 
prairie  sod  and  fenced  it  in  with 
rails.  The  fencing  fell  largely  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks, 
and  the  rails  became  famous. 

Lincoln  Leaves  Home. 

There  was  no  need  of  Abraham  in 
j  a  home  with  more  than  enough  man- 
power.  He  began  to  "work  out"  for 
himself,  and  John  Hanks  went  to  his 
j  own    farm.    Dennis  and   John  and 
(  Squire   continued  to   live   with  the 
Lincolns,    and   a   year    later  moved 
with  them  to  Coles  County,  where 
Thomas  erected,  in  1832,  the  home  in 
which  he  lived  till  his  death,  in  185-"\ 
and  in  which  his  widow  remained  till 
j  her  death,  in  1869.    Dennis  developed 
skill  as  a  shoemaker  and  moved  to 
Charleston,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years.    As   Lincoln    practiced  regu- 
larly in  that  county,  and  one  of  the 
J  Lincoln-Douglas    debates    was  held 
there,  Dennis  met  him  frequently. 

When  Lincoln  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  Dennis  was  inter- 
ested, but  he  did  not  vote  for  Lincoln 
then   or   in   1864.     He   was   a  rock- 
ribbed  Democrat.    During  the  war  a 
riot  occurred  in  Charleston  and  sev- 
eral   men,    including    a    number  of 
soldiers  home  on  leave,   were  shot. 
A  number  of  men  were  imprisoned, 
among  them  some  relatives  of  the 
Hanks  family.    The  fr  iends  of  these  j 
imprisoned  men  raised  a  purse  and  1 
sent  Dennis  to  Washington  to  inter- 
cede with  Lincoln  in  their  behalf, 
j     Dennis    did    not    have  altogether! 
plain  sailing.    Lincoln  migh.t  ha,va 


FOR  LINCOLN'S  SAKE 


An  Appeal  for  Support  for  a  Relation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Amandj  Poorman  is  the  widowed 
dc, Lighter  of  Dermis  Hacks,  the  cousin'; 
boyhood  friend  and  companion  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  She  is  68  years  of 
age.  and  is  now,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  housekeeper  in  the  fam- 
ily of  J.  S.  Cuningham,  of  Mattoon, 
ill.  During  that  time  she  has  tenderly 
nursed  the  invalid  wife  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, who  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  confined,  a  patient  sufferer, 
to  her  bed. 

During  Lincoln's  struggles  in  early 
life,  and  for  many  years  after  his  tragic 
death,  Dennis  Hanks  lived  at  Charles- 
ton, the  county  seat  of  Coles 
county,  and  his  humble  home  was  the 
scene  of  many  a  visit  from  Lincoln, 
where  he  was  a  most  welcome  guest. 
In  those  early  days  Lincoln  wore  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  with  two  patches  where 
reeded  most,  and  Hanks  called  them 
Lincoln's  spectacled  breeches.  Mrs. 
Hanks  repaired  rents  in  his  clothing, 
and  when  she  saw  him  coming  would 
hang  an  extra  pot  in  the  fireplace,  for 
he  was  a  great  eater,  and  was  fond  of 
the  pioneer  dish  of  mush  and  milk. 
Amanda,  then  a  child,  gave  up  her  bed 
and  slept  upon  the  floor  that  Lincoln 
might  have  where  to  rest.  Many's  the 
time  he  sat  with  the  family  at  the 
Hanks  fireside,  and  far  into  the  night 
made  jovial  the  hours  with  stories  and 
drollery,  with  Amanda  a  fascinated 
listener. 

Lincoln's  father's  home  was  a  log 
cabin  on  Goose  Nest  Prairie,  several 
miles  south  of  Charleston,  where  Lin- 
coln visited  'him  often  when  traveling 
the  circuit  as  a  lawyer.  The  ashes  of 
the  pioneer  ancester  of  the  martyr 
president  lie  in  the  little  Gordon  grave- 
yard, eight  miles  southeast  of  Mattoon, 
marked  by  a  modest  marble  shaft, 
erected  by  means  of  small  contribu- 
tions from  citizens  of  Coles  county, 
with  a  hundred  dollars  from  Robert 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln  loved  and  honored  this 
daughter  of  the  family,  and  to  gratify 
her  childish  fancy,  one  time  purchased 
for  'her  the  last  thing  in  the  world  she 
needed — a  brightly  colored  parasol.  It 
Is  a  pathetic  sequel  to  those  pioneer 
times,  that  this  child  friend  of  the 
great  Lincoln,  now  at  the  age  of  68 
years,  is  constrained  by  circumstance's 
to  maintain  existence  by  toil  and  la- 
bor as  housekeeper  in  an  humble  cot- 
tage home  in  this  city  of  Mattoon. 

It  is  believed  that  the  great  and  gen- 
erous people  of  the  United  States  have 
only  to  be  informed  of  this  fact  to  open 
wide  their  hearts  and  purse  strings, 
and  overwhelm  her  with  their  sympa- 
thy and  support  in  her  declining  years. 
If  Amanda  slept  one  night  upon  the  i 
cabin  floor  that  the  loved  and  blessed  1 

Lincoln  might  refresh  his  precious  life 
in  slumber  upon  her  humble  cot,  it  is 
enough  to  entitle  her  to  the  gratitude 
of  seventy  million  people,  made  glori- 
ous, prosperous  and  happy  by  his  life, 
labors  and  martyrdom.  Out  of  their 
abundance,  and  in  testimony  of  their 
llove  and  veneration  for  his  blessed 
memory,  they  will  pour  into  her  humble 
life  their  sympathy  and  assistance  in 
most  generous  measure. 


DENNIS  F.  HANKS 
Portrait  ;md  autobiographical  sketch 
Photographed  for  this  work 


TKB  TOOB&iM  OF  TUB  HANKS  VAMIIX* 

Dennis    .  Hanks  wro  fee.  to  ^1  ill  an  H.  Hemdon  on  April 

$!  1866,  a  biographical  and  autobiographical  letter ,  the 
original  of  whioh  is  in  tfre  Burro tt  Collection  in  the  Library 

of  the  tfhiverslty  of  Chicago,  in  this  he  sayss 

•  My  mother's  name  wa»  Nanqy    Hanks.    Abe's  grandmother 
was  Luo)r  Hanks,  which  waa    y  mother1 s  sister*  The  woman  that 
raised  mo  was  Elisabeth  Sparrow,  the  stater  of  Lucy  and  Hancy. 
'fhc  other  sister,  Kir  name  wae  Ptilly  Friend.  So  you  see  there 
was  £56c  4  sisters  that  was  Hanksea." 

This  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  United  testimony 
of  the  Hanks  family  and  so  far  as  1  am  aware  was  undisputed 
until  Mw,  Nioolay  and  Hey  summarise  the  matter  thus! 

•Mrs.  Lin  (join's  mother  was  named  Lucy  Hanicsi  her  sisters 
?ere  Betty,  '"fally,  and  Kaney  who  married  Thoawie  Sparrow, Jeaao 
friowi.;,!  anil  Levi  Hall*  The  childhood  of  Nancy  ms  passed  1th 
the  Sparrows  f  and  she  was  of  toner  called  by  their  name  than  ><y 
her  omi    pi§  whole  family  connection  was  composed  of  people  so 
little  given  to  letters  that  It  is  hard  to  determine  tho  proper 
nnnes  and  relationships  of  the  younger  members  amid  the  tangle 
of  traditional  oounsinships. "(Lif e  of  Lincoln, 1, 24) . 

So  fully  did  tho  Hanks  family  understand  -hat  this  meant 
as  to  the  paternity  of  Hancy  Hanks  Lincoln  «hat  they  insisted 
that  she  should  be  called  not  Hanks  but  Sparrow.  William  H« 
Hornrton  wrote? 

"Dennis  Hanks  and  all  tne  other  Hankses,  their  cousins  and 
r  Natives  t  call  Nancy  Hanks ,  Hancy  Sparrow.    Lucy  Hanks  was  her 
mother.    Lucy,  the  mother  of  Nancy ,  married  Henry  Sparrow.  Nancy 
Hanks  was  taken  arrfl  raisedby  Thomas  and  Botsy  Sparrow,  ^hy  did 


not  her  mother,  Lucy  Sparrow t  keep  wcl  raise  her  o*ei  dau€£it«y? 
Did  Hanry  Sparrow  object  to  the    other,  his  wife,  keeping  so* 
raistnr  h«r  otti  dau&htert  Dennira  Hanks  aa>»  to  rae,  thl o , substantial 
lyt  (to  b*  quoted  ^ord  for  -ord)  in  a  letter  written  fcy  him  to 
ras  dated  3Peb#  1066  8 

•|Don,t  call  her  Wsney  Hanks,  booauoe  th->t  would  maker7  her 
baee«»horn* 9 "( Suited  in  Maternity  of  Abraham  l»inooln,p  tte)  • 

The  will  of  Joseph  Tfanks  has  long  boon  fcn**9t  as  existing 
in  B*.rdetown,  K  sri  tuc>y#  I  an  not  aware  t^at  it  ever  wan  loot 
as  the  marriage  bond  of  Thom«  and  tfanoy  Lincoln  was  lost.  It 
ti  indexed  arid  one  of  the  easily  located  document*  in  tbe  Clerk1* 
office.    Joseph  Ha  nice  made  his  will  January  4,  1793  and  It  was 
probated  May  14 1  1793,  In  this  will  ho  name*  as  his  sons  Thomas t 
Joshua,  ^illiaia,  Char  lee  and  Joseph*  To  the  last  of  those  Joseph 
he  bequeathed  »he  farm  of  150  acre*  upon  which  at  the  time  of 
hi«  death  he  was  living*  lie  named  as        dn&^ter«t  ifllpabethf 
"Polly  arid  Nanqy*    In  XH99  Mrs.  Carolina  Hanks  Hitchcock  a.'inouneod 
with  great  confidence  that  the  Nancy  Hank*  named  in  the  will  as 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  H*»«k*  was  t^e  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln* 
The  fact  that  the  will  contained  the  nwaes  Blicsabet'  arid  Polly 
as  well  as  Nancy  XMUut)g*AJL>t» wmttWSta&BtaBm&  was  adduced  as  proof* 
Admirers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ant  his  mother  have  greatly  de» 
"lred  and  still  greatXy  desire  to  accent  this  eonjocturfl  identifi- 
cation.  I  sytself  tm  much  inclined  to  it. 

Put  the  ^Ll  of  Joseph  ffsnk*  make*  no  mention  #f  Lucy*  The 
united  testimony  of  the  Hanks  family  Is  that  Abraham  Lincoln** 
i>;r-m  '.;•')  thor  was  Luoy  Hsnk»» 


I 

AXthou($i  thl  will  of  Joseph  Hunks  was  probated  In  XeXsen 

County,  the  hone  of  the  Hanks  family  was  within  the  borders  of 

the  then  new  County  of  Hardin,  ^*hioh  had  just  been  created  in 

179 2 .  Th<f  hosts  of  Joseph  Hanks,  b«ing  possibly  th*i  on*  on  whloh 

Joseph  Hunks,  tha  father,  was  living  in  1794,  ettan  he  o.ied, 

and  whldti  ho  loft  to  his  son,  Joseph,  is  baliavad  to  have  been 

identified*  It  lies  upon  Middle  Croak,   diioh  divides  2»a  Hue 

County  from  the  present  County  of  Hardin. 

13*e  question  whloh  ha«?  not  yet  been  answered  and  whloh 

there 

oalle  for  vary  careful  research  is,  were  two  families  of  Hanksea 
between  179;  aid  1606  resident  in  Hardin,  or  the  near»by  County, 
one  having :  three  daughters,  Slirabeth  or  Betsey,  Mary  or  Trolly, 

and  Nmiey;  arid  the  other  having  .four  .  daugjht  era  9  Kli£ab«th 
or  Betsy,  Miry  or  *\>lly,  N«ney  end  I*ueyf 

So  far  as  1  aw  aware  Dennis  Hank s  did  not  nwd  the  parents 
of  his  mother  and  her  slaters,  nor  state  whether  they  derived 

their  nam  >  of  Hanks  from  their  father  or  their  nothir* 


THE  HERNDON  MANUSCRIPTS 


The  very  generous  use  of  the  Herndon  manuscripts  by  the  late  Senator 
Beveridge,  in  his  recent  public  at  ion,    has  raised  again  the  q\iestion  of  their 
historical  value.      The  storm  which  was  caused  by  the  discussion  of  these 
documents  by  Lamon,  was  much  more  severe  than  the  remonstrance  against  their 
release  in  a  later  edition  by  Herndon,  himself.    When  Weik  the  present  owner 
of  the  famous  collection  published,,     /The  Real  Lincoln,"  a  few  murmur ings  were 
heard,  but  little  adverse  criticism  was    voiced  due  to  a  more  conservative 
interpretation  of  the  documents.    It  might  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  more 
favorable  reaction  towards  these  manuscripts  with  each  recurring  presentation. 
If  there  has  been  any  general  disaproval  among  Lincoln  students,  of  the  present 
effort  by    Beveridge,  it  can  be  traced  to  his  use  of  the  Herndon  manuscripts 

3  as  source  material  for  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  volumn,  covering 
the  parentage  of  Lincoln  and  the  first  twenty  one  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Beveridge  ,wdrk*  there  is  an  acknowledgement  that, 
"The  largest  and  most  important  aid  was  derived  from  Mr.  Beveridge' s    friend  of 
long  standing,  Jesse  w.  Weik,?.  wfio  is  in  pe session of  the  lerndontpapers.  Lamon 
makes' the  statement  that,  "Of .ail    the  contributors  to    Mr.  Herndon1 s  store  of 
information,  good,  bad,  and  indefferent,  concerning  this  period  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
life, (first  twenty-one  years)    Dennis  (Hanks)  is  the  most  amusing,  insinuating, 
and  prolific.^ 


Mrs>  Hitchcock  assumed  with  at  any  HAM  Proof  f;hafc*.  the 

»anoy  *ani*  gas**    as  a  in  the  lOI  of  Joseph  hanks  was  the 

aether  ox  the  president.  It  «**  diixicnlt  to    hold  this  theory  in 
face  ox   fee  fact  that  there  already  ,as  a    fiaaoy  £aaffe»  »*  that  generation, 

the  mother,  before  triage,  oi  Sennis    Hanks,  and  -rubseiuently  wife 
of  Leri  Hall  ana  m  *|»  aottiartf  a  family  cf  children  *ho  know  themselves 
as  haif.brothers  and  |p    fcttt.  aiders  of  tennis  %nks.  But  this  a  if. 
xieulty  was  mot  toy  reading    ennis  out  oi  the  Hanks  fama3y^by 
providing  him    a  mother,  aade    to  order,  one  fiancy  Sparrow, daughter 
of  ihomas  Sparrow  (v&o  in  relatiy  had  no  ehilureu}  -and  a  mythical 
daughter,  a.  ong  a  group  oi  mythical  oaughters,  oi  Bobery  Shipley, 
into  -his  maze  oi  oonj  otuxe  and    nisini  ormatiou  m  need  not  at  present 
go*  tout  we    may  gaSfc&s  leng  enough  t#  rex- ate  it. 

Ehe  simple  .jwstion  involv**  is,     Mf  Hancy  Hanks ,  the  president's 
mother,  the  daughter  or  I  .e  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Eanfcs,  who  died 
in  "eison  uounty,  kenfcuoky,  in 

Abraham  Lincoln  dowered  this  CLUostion  without    inov&ng  that  it  was 
ever  to  rise.  In  the  campaign  biography  wgieh  ho  //rote  in  1860  for 
John  Locke  Soripps,  «M#  is  preserved,  in.  manuscript  in  the  .Library 
of  Congress,  Us  told  oi  his  xlat.bcat  journey  to  Mow  0  rleans  in 
1851,    and  ox  John  Hanks  as  one  ox  his  associates.    He  sal/.: 

■>Ke  is  the  same  John  Hanks  v»ho  now  engineers  the  'rail  enterprise'  ■ 
atD^eatur,    ana  is  a  first  cousin  of  Abraham's  mother." 

John  Hanks  was  born    at  the  Falls  oi  ho, -.gh  in  Grayson  County, 
-enuueky,  Pebruary  &*i*&8    MOt,  and  died  ixa3±£&n3±s    July  lr ,  1690. 
H©  was  the  son  ox  William  and  Elisabeth  (Hall)  Hanks,  ana  the  grandson 
ox    Joseph  ana  Hanoy  hanks.  If  the  president  H  wother  had  been  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks,  she  woaau  havo  been,  not  John  Hanks 's 
g&fcftSS  cousin,  but  nii  aunt. 


£6  a 

It  tuia  |H  oorroat  t  *-©nnia  **an&i  afooula  also  h.j.vo  boon  a  first 

w,.-iJiu  oi  llaaoy  aan£a,antt  this  ia  Dm  ia£onnaision  vvhioh  „li:-.  i  d&  i  K» 

iiaxiuioa  ;  biaiiiod  irou  tho  wholo  kanica  coanoosiou: 

"John  a«id  A>«nnia  lianisa  ^ora  both  first  oouaina       ^aacy  i3^rii^st  and 

fir  at  oousiaa  sf  eaahotha?«" 

On  IMp   inaction  the    •ioafcinony  oi    Da-anis  should  nave 

«*iaa  'iarball    aaya  aha  has  no  high  opinion  oi    l>anaia  aa  ft 

ganaaiogiat,  out  all  IMS  noou  to  a.3&  oi  feitt  is  that  no  his 

fdo&jMir  and  hi  4  aouaia  3#a»t*  I>annia 1  in    a  ion  tor  written  april 

givoa  with    provision  hia  raiat-ionaoipa: 

B*^jr  jiioiihoa?  and  .^ba'a  mother's  xaotna*  &raa  aistsbra*  i-y  mother's 
aaffi#..waa  Lanay  Eaaiaij.  Abe  *a  ^ranejsothe:?  waa  ima;?  &&fekat  ishioh  i*aa  »y 
mi&ms1*  aia^air.  ins:  ^aia»  thai;  r&iaaa  »a-  was  j£li£&both  3parvoa-#  the 
aiatas?  of  Tatay  and  Jcnoj.  2ho  o$h«£g  4ft$$4|P  hi*  raana- waa  voXX^r  PriaM. 
3o  you  mm  lm  aaaff  ur  a i at era  uhafc  waa  jjtfptaa .  •  •  •  wi  ix  iasi  »  ill 
ho  la  say  hs3t  brother.* 

£a&nia  &ontiona£    ..illien  pfU  SHI  v.llvs  in  1846  a&ft'  hi  a  a*» 

half  .-^othe^  Ehara  :stoa.  ancthar  a^l  a'ul!)^  *aif  Jb*at?i^rt  who 

Mii  alao  ^anaia'a  "brother  in  law,         t5»ay  Vth  rnrriad  daaghtearc 

of  aa^afe  B&afe  rakaatoa  $&&aala»  3§t»ir  a  Hall  dial  catcher  £»  1851. 

$1  havo  :i^\o,.^aiont  arid  v.  a  a  of  the  Eall  family    in  18  931  #  a  onnpany 

waa  or.'.iaiaad  to    corah/iso    tno  ai*Mi?  of  :-::omaa  Ida  coin  in  Oolaa 

Count yt  I13i*ioi3,  &8&  pi  it  up  in  Chisago  .for  .--shlbit  at  tha 

8*0*3$  r«  J  air.  '2kl~  c.\bin  raa  pur  oho  ad  f  rot;?    J-  -hn  J.  Hall,  \«ho  kssfcr 

wua  ra^airad  to    ;.-iaka   oath  as  to  tbo  r;emUnana,3s  oi    that  and  otiiar 

^trt^ojen  $£tr#&«  &l  irosj  hie  by  lha  aa  a  aoepany,  a  nd  to  ahow  hi© 

ye-3f\tion  to  ^bi-ahsi,  .I^ooln.    21ii..?  affidavit,  inada     eight  yaara 

;  a:'oi-a   :  ra  *  Hitohooak  pah-Xishod  hoaf  book,  o  a  tain  ;  ift  folilovdaf 

iaiaa^satii&n-,  att«atc4^b^  tha  Hall  f  :vnii^: 

■•'Ino.uiir  n.irri»*.T  t  f|ar0t  i'a«e^  hantea »  yR«  ??a  biu  a  ^aond 
wifa  aarriad    Sarah  Jahnaton*  a^raft  Joiiaatoa'a  maida^  nana  7/aa 
carafe  9mah»aaS  --iw  .rvjtr.'.c&  f  U^t  I'-^l'l  f^hfnl?'-  ha*a  baa*  Danial) 
Johnaton;  hor  aoaonc.  fcaabane.  waa  iV.o:  t:i.i  .inouin. 

"^i**.'i.l^a  Joh^ita;53M    xlm  JohnatoJi.  na1;lrs  mothevf  wae  ttu>  youn^aat 
daagTitar  of  Sarah  Johnston,  aad  waa  >top„4iator  to  abrahaia  Lincoln. 


•       •  • 


Upon  the  death  of  the  President  it  is 


quite  natural  that  "biographers  would  search  for  some  of 
Lincoln's  kinsmen  who  might  he  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  ancestry,  parentage  and  early  life  of  the  lamented 
statesman.  Inasmuch  as  Lincoln's  stepmother  was  still 
living  she  would  he  one  of  the  first  ones  interviewed,  hut 
the  fact  that  she  did  not  come  into  the  Lincoln  home  until 
Abraham  was  eleven  years  of  age  would  make  seas=*sasiiw 
contacts  with  tile"  iamily  des'irapfre. 


"Dedatur,  111.,  Oct.  2,  1866. 
"Ed.  State  Register  -  For  the  past  five  years  there 
has  "been  no  warmer  supporter  of  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  myself.  Mji  support  of  him  was  to  some 
extent  controlled  by  my  knowledge  of  him.  I  have  known 
him  from  his  infancy,  and  was  intimately  associated  with 
hims  during  his  whole  career,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
In  his  school-hoy  days  I  was  his  teacher;    and  when  ^resident, 
he  recognized  me  as  his  friend,  and  as  his  relation. 
Knowing  him  thus  intimately,  it  is  but  natural  that  I 
should  know  something  of  his  intentions  in  regard  to  his 
semtiment  on  the  grave  questions  that  were  submitted  to 


his  control.  His  whole  presidential  cafceer  was  a  continued 
struggle  against  the  recklessness  of  the  radical  faction, 
led  by  Wade,  Butler,  Phillips,  Greeley,  Fred.  Douglas,  and 
their  confederates,  and  whenever  any  movement  was  inaugurated 
that  promised  a  speedy  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  the 
radical  class  imposed  upon  him  conditions  before  they 
would  pledge  their  support,  6%  the  support  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  that  compelled  him  either 
to  sacrifice  the  country  or  to  yield  to  their  demands. 
I  have  private  evidence  that  he  was  in  this  way  compelled 
to  inaugurate  policies  that  were  repugnant  to  the  dictates 
both  of  his  judgment  and  his  heart.  Unfortunately  for 


the  country,  at  the  hour  when  his  power  was  complete,  when 
he  did  not  requice  their  aid  to  accomplish  the  restoration 
of  peace,  the  hand  of  an  assassin  removed  him,  and  prevented 
him  from  accomplishing  that  good  he  intended. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  well  beloved  by  the  people.  Had 
he  lived,  the  Sputhern  States  would  by  this  time  have  been 
represented  in  Congress.  The  radical  curs  would  have  barked 
at  his  heels,  and  the  whole  people  would  have  had  confidence 
in  his  purity  and  judgment. 

"President  Johnson's  policy,  as  now  enunciated  by 


him,  would,  ere  this,  have  been  carried  into  practical 
effect  by    Mr.  Lincoln;    not  because  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
greater  o^  a  purer  man  than  President  Johnson,  but  because 
the  people  had,  during  the  gloomy  years  of  the  dreadful 
struggle  through  which  we  had  been  passing,  reposed  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  his  honesty,  and  the  factious 
partisan  lash  could  not  have  destroyed  his  power*  with  the 
people.  I  hope  that  every  honest  supporter  of  President 
Lincoln  -  every  man  who  fought  in  the  field  or  who  battled 
at  home  in  behalf  of  this  glorious  Union  of  ours  -  will 
not  only  cast  their  ballots,  but  will  as  well  exert  all 
their  influence  against  the  miserable  combination  of 


fanatics, charlatans  and  plunderers,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Union  radical  party,  are  now  attempting  to  rob  Mr.  L 
Lincoln  of  his  good  name  and  our  country  of  liberty. 

"Yours  truly, 

"Dennis  Hanks" 


"I  have  no  confidence  in  Dennis  HankSj 
Bill  Green  and  some  others.  They  may  he  correct  or  may 
not.  The  other  Hanks  -  John  -  I  helieve  in,  I  think  him 
a  good  man  and  a  truthful  one,  but  does  not  always  know.  He 
is  interested  in  covering  up  the  general  lechery  of  the 


Hanks  and  Lincoln  family." 

-H^radon  Letter  to  Lamon,  Feb.  24, 


"In  the  matter  of  geneology,  etc.  character, 
etc.  chastity,  etc.  of  the  Hanks-Lincoln-Sparrow  family, 
I  am  satisfied  that  John  Hanks,  nor  Dennis  Hanks  know 
much  about  it.... Again  John  and  Dennis  were  very  young 
when  they  left  Kentucky  and  Indiana  especially.  John  Hanks 
would  state  the  exact  truth  -  if  he  knew  it.  Dennis  Hanks 
would  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  lie." 

—Letter  to  Lamon,  Feb.  27,  1870^ 


c^^Jfc^A  ^bgp  f-^w)         x  ^ 


It  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  Lincoln's 
information  about  the.  Hankses  whether  correct  or  incorrect 
was  about  the  same  as.  that  gathered  by  Dennis  and  John 
Hanks,  although  Lincoln  may  have  been  uncertain  as  to 
just  how  his  mother  fitted  into  the  picture.     Thus  it 
becomes  important  to.  learn  if  possible  just  what  these 
two  Hanks'  men  knew  about  the  Hanks  family. 


When  Scripps  wrote  to  ^erndon  in  1865  about  the 
interview  with  Lincoln  in  which  some  family  history  was 
revealed  that  the  Pres-ldent-elect  did  not  care  to  have 
discussed,  Scripps  mentioned  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
■tennis  r-anks  would  be- likely  to  say  anything  about  the 
mulller.     This  clue  rather  implies  that  the  biographical 
data  might  have  been  about  the  Hanks  family.      (Lamon,  p.   13. ) 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  but  two  years  of  age  his 
parents,  moved  from  the  birthplace  farm  to  a  tract  of  land 
on  Knob  Creek.     They  moved  out  of  a  community  where  the 
Sparrows,  friends,   and  other  kinsmen  of  the  ^ankses  were 
then  living  into  a  settlement  about  eight  miles  from  the 
South. Fork  neighborhood.  '  By  the  time  Abraham  was  seven 
years  old  the  ^incolns  had  left  Kentucky  altoether,  and 
by  the  time  Abraham  reached  nine' years  of  age  his  mother 
was  dead.         1  ' 


fa*. 


When  %>,  Jlart  in  April  1870  wrote  his  biographical 

sketch  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  die:  not  comment  on  Mr.  ^erndon's 

statement  about  Lincoln's  mother,  but  he  did  call  her  Nanc 

^anks.     His  collaborator,  Mr,   Andrew  3oyd,  however,  in  a 

footnote,   claimed  Lincoln's  mother's  name  was  Nancy  Sparro 

^oyd,  p.   10.)  Apparently  nart  was  not  impressed  with  the 

^ 

accuracy  of  Herndon ' s  conclusions  or  felt  honor  bound  to 
be  silent. 


•*-4rQPndon  then — either  suU)d  fu'Llmi1  Oh  l»ihc6in's  own 
illegitimacy  and  claimed,  that    the-  ^.ica--0  -  files'  had 
"the  .bad  side  of  "these  facts'.  "    He  then  asked  Hart  to  keep 
what  he  had  told  him  a  "dead  secret." 


One's  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  William 
Eerndon's  statements  Is  greatly  shaken  after  reading  the 
Hertz  volume  containing  copies  of  Herndon ' s  collection  of 
corresp  ndence,  folklore  and  tradition,  in  which  he  is 
found  continually  contradicting  hi -self.     It  now  appears 
as  If  the  accusations  brought  against  him  at  the  time 
his  famous  three  volume  work  appeared  are  in  some  Instances 
justifiable.   .  Eere  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  in  the  ^fi^  (fJ^M. 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  written  in  18  95  to  a 
gentleman  in  Boston  by  L.   E.   Chittenden,  Register  of  the 
Treasurer  in  Lincoln's  administration:     /I  beg  to  caution 
you  that  the  first  five  pages  of  Herndon' s  life  are  libels. 


It  is  infamous  that  such  a  coarse,   scandal-loving  brute 
should  be  permitted  to  publish,  such  palpable  falsehoods 
of  a  great  and  beautiful  character.  "     Thi.s  seems  like  rather 
harsh  language  but  no  more  so  than  certain  comments  on  the 
contents  of  letters  which  ks  i^/rote  and  now  made  cj^ailab'fet! 


public.     How  would  Mp.   Chittenden  and  his  contemporaries 
react  toward  the  compilation  of  Herndon' s  correspondence 
sgSEmade  available  in  ^  a   bWU  ^   w^U  c^o^A^  ^AJ^( 


It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  most  Widely 
recognized  authorities  on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
still  4*¥ed  hold  to  this   tradition  and  doubtless  they 
will  object  to  the  story  of  Lincoln's  mother's  origin 
being  placed  among  the  Lincoln  myths.     Attacking  the  problem 
from  the  viewpo  nt  of  a  documentary  historian,  however,  it 
does  not  seem  that  available  records  support  the  ihesis 
that  Lincoln's  mother  Was  born  out  of  wedlock.  -3*— b — lhe~  s  Lory 

ha^-liuun  ^X  v'u'ii-  Wl&tj  p  Lib  11 CI Vj  .  ■   Di1  |h  iffi  E.   Barton  contributed 

more  to  its  general  ci27cul 


historian  through  his/  aisnj 


tb.0  summer/  of  1939  /the  maer 


There  have  been  several  attempts  made  to  discover 
the  identity  of  this  unknown  Virginian.     Lucinda  Boyce 
in  her  book  published  in  1899  presents  Qhief  Justice  John 
Marshall  as  the  maternal  great  grandfather  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.     She  makes  affidavit  that  her  father  tocEd  her. 
"Nancy,  Lincoln's  mother,  was  the  child  of  L&cy  Kanks, 
Kornback,  or  sparrow,  and  a  son  of  JudgeJohn  Marshall  (Chief 
Justice)  of  Virginia."    Mrs.   Boyd  claimed  that  Lucy  died 
in  Virginia  and  later  Nancy  went  to  Kentucky."     (Boyd,  p.  47.) 


A  more  interesting  supposition  was  suggested  by 
Dr.   Barton  and  immediately  accepted  by  the  Nancy  Hanks 
memorial  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Con  ley  of  West 
Virginia.     Their  printed  conclusions  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Price,  holds 

Abraham  -Lincoln,  mother  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
George  Washington.     (  ) 


5 

pre-print  of  an  article  which  emphasized  the  illegitimacy 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother,  and  scarcely  a  biography  of 
Lincoln  appears  which  does  not  accept  the  story  as  factual. 
It  is  evident  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  maternal 
ancestry  myth  is  to  provide  for  Abraham  -Lincoln,  through 
his  maternal  grandfather  those  unusual  qualifications 
with  which  the  President  was  intellectually  endowed. 


The  earliest  major  myth  is  associated  with  Lincoln' 
own  origin  which  has  resulted  In  the  publication  of  many 
monographs  on  the  question  of  his  paternity.     A  book  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages  appeared  as  late  as  1940  which 
attempted  to  show  Lincoln  was  an  illegitimate  child  of 
German-Scotch  parentage.     Supplementing  the  paternity 
traditions  a  myth  began  to  take  form  based  on  the  theory 
that  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  ^resident,  was  a 
worthless  individual  and  incapable  of  contributing 
anything  worthwhile  to  his  son. 
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